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New Irom The Kent State University Press 


“Feel the Bonds that Draw” 


Images of the Civil War at the Western Reserve Historical Society 
Christine Dee 


“Feel the Bonds That Draw” presents nearly 200 images from Cleveland’s renowned 

Western Reserve Historical Society, whose extensive Civil War photographic archive 

ee historian William C. Davis calls “one of the finest collections of wartime images in ex- 

= = = istence.’ Author Christine Dee complements the images with reflections on topics such 

as historical memory, the war as an economic engine, and the impact of mobilization 
and combat on civilians and the environment. , 

ISBN 978-1-60635-091-1 


We Were the Ninth 
WE WERE THE A History of the Ninth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry 


April 17, 1861 to June 7, 1864 
Ni ; NTH Constantin Grebner - Translated and edited by Frederic Trautmann 


CIVIL WaR SESQUICENTENNIAL EDITION 


A History of the Ninth Regiment, 

Ohio Volunteer Infantry “Despite hardship and danger, The Ninth never wavered or shirked but did its duty 

April 17, 1861, to June 7, 1864 to the end. .. . Of those who had taken the oath in 1867, fewer than half remained 

to be discharged in 1864.”—from the Introduction 

Trautmanns English translation is faithful to Grebner’s original German text, pre- 

serving its integrity while maintaining energy, precision, and grace, and recounting 
as accurately as possible The Ninth’s experiences as a wartime regiment. 

CIVIL WAR SESQUICENTENNIAL EDITION Paper ISBN 978-1-60635-029-4 


Meade’s Army 
The Private Notebooks of Lt. Col. Theodore Lyman 
Edited by David W. Lowe - Foreword by John Y. Simon 


Theodore Lyman may well be the finest chronicler of the day-to-day experiences of 
a staff officer in the Civil War, and his notebook entries, published here for the first 
time, have an immediacy, coming as close to real-time reporting as possible. As com- 
bat raged, Lyman penciled notations into his dispatch books, including exact times 
when Meade issued orders and when units deployed. He later transformed his notes 
into a coherent, historically accurate narrative, filling the account with personal and 
military details that few others were in a position to observe. With Meade’ Army, edi- 
tor David W. Lowe has completed a task that should have been undertaken long ago. 
ISBN 978-0-87338-901-3 


Available from your local book stores or from wwwkentstateuniversitypress.com 
ESI The kent State University Press - Kent, Ohio 44249 
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BDVPORIAL 


by Keith Poulter 


THREE MILLION WORDS AND COUNTING 


Gordon Rhea’s Fellow Southerners! in this issue will no doubt dis- 
tress some readers, though it really shouldn’t. Given that our policy, 
when controversy rears its head, is to allow for the expression of a va- 
riety of viewpoints, my first thought was to publish a contrary view in 
the next issue. However, searching through existing contrary statements 
in hopes of identifying an appropriate author, I couldn't find one that I 
considered intellectually honest. One of the most promising candidates, 
for instance, in a piece arguing that “it wasn’t about slavery,” mentioned 
that the secession ordinances of the seven Deep South states that ini- 
tially seceded all explicitly stated that secession was about slavery, then 
nudged that aside by remarking that the ordinances of the other four 
secessionist states were more about Lincoln’s call for 75,000 volunteers 
to put down the rebellion. A good point, but surely if you are arguing 
that secession was not about slavery, you have to address the fact that 
the majority of the seceding states said it was. Not to do so, to my way of 
thinking, is intellectual dishonesty. So, failing to find someone to argue 
a contrary view, J invite readers to write in (keep it down to 300 or 400 
words if you can), and we will either publish the letters in the Crossfire 
column, or as a separate “reader-response article.” 

In any case, Gordon’s article got me to thinking what an excellent 
thing it would be if all those who “still hear the guns” could arrive on 
the same page, a page without historical distortions. I will be perfectly 
frank: I find Gordon’s argument irrefutable. It really is time for neo- 
Confederates (for want of a better term) to stop trying to reconstruct 
history. The only reason they do this is because they wish to present 
the cause for which their ancestors fought in a light that is politically 
correct to modern Americans. Some of them even invent tens of thou- 
sands of black Confederates in order to muddy the waters with respect 
to the racial origins of secession, though in doing so they expose them- 
selves to the derisive laughter of all but a handful. 

Yet acknowledging the historical truth about the motivation of the 
leading secessionists does not mean we have to denigrate the individual 
soldiers in gray. North & South is living proof of that: although we have 
often taken pains to point out the origins of secession, I defy anyone 
to find a single word in the magazine—and there have been more than 
three million words between its covers so far—that denigrates the men 
in gray. 

We must make two important distinctions. In the first place, we 
must distinguish between the motivations of the authors of secession 
and the motivations of the mass of Confederate soldiers. The former 
were concerned to protect and preserve the institution of black slavery. 
This was made explicit in a multitude of congressional debates, judi- 
cial clashes, sermons, and so forth in the decades prior to the war; and 
above all in the secession ordinances of the seven Deep South states and 
in the addresses of the secession commissioners. Slavery was to be pro- 
tected as the economic mainstay of the Southern elite, but even more 
so as the underpinning of white supremacy. Some of the Confederate 
rank and file were certainly motivated by the latter, but a great many 
were not. So far as they were concerned, they were fighting to protect 
their way of life (albeit including slavery) and to (Continued on page 10) 
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| LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE 


After reading the recent article 
about the Louisville and Nashville | 
Railroad, your readers were probably | 
left with the impression that Nashville 
and Union forces there and to the south 
would have starved had the L&N not 
been protected and at times rebuilt. | 
This is a myth. 

The L&N was but one of three ma- 
jor lines of supply, the other two being 
the steamboats on the Cumberland that 
moved upstream to Nashville with- 


| out much difficulty and the Nashville 


and Northwestern Railroad that when 
completed by black laborers hired by | 
the USMRR reached Johnsville on the | 
Cumberland, west of Waverly. 
At no time was Nashville poorly | 
supplied, 
—David Paul Davenport | 
Fresno, CA 


SUN TSU, JACKSON, AND LEE 


OK. You asked for it. 
Re Mr. Alexandet’s article in volume 
13.2; 

1) There were perfectly good rea- 
sons for Davis not to invade the 
North in 1861. 

(a) With influential Republican | 
newspaper editors like Greeley, | 
after Bull Run, calling for the 
end of hostilities on Southern 
terms, the rebels did not want to | 
wake a sleeping giant. 

(b) After that it was too late. Two in- 
vasions by Lee and one by Bragg 
proved that. 

2) At Seven Days, General Jackson 
sleep-walked through it. 


3) The plan to get behind the 
federals on the Rapidan failed 
because a Union cavalry patrol 
captured a staff officer with a 
copy of the plan. 

Where does Mr. Alexander get 
the information that General Jackson 
planned all the battles? Jackson said 
“General Lee is the only man that I 
would follow blindly.” 

That does not sound like a man who 
planned all the battles and campaigns. 
I would not crow about Cedar Moun- 
tain if I were Mr. Alexander. General 
Jackson outnumbered Banks 3 to 1 and 


Jackson was a good general, a very 
intense man who never seemed able to 
pace himself. Let us put General Jack- 


| states’ rights to preserve and expand 
slavery versus the federal government’s | 


| he allowed Banks’ corps to escape with | 
_ little tactical damage. 


son in his niche—Lee’s best corps com- | 


mander, nothing more. And leave it at 
that. 

—Kate McNamee 

Via email 


NEITHER SLAVERY NOR 


| STATES’ RIGHTS 


Re the article by Marc Egnal (vol- 
ume 13.3), Professor Egnal fails to 
understand that the war was fought 
over states’ rights regarding slavery, He 


| mentions two polls, Pew and Harris, 


that asked the question “What caused 
the Civil War, states’ rights or slavery?” 
That is like asking which side of the 


_ same apple do you prefer, left or right? 


Any well-educated person understands 
that the Civil War was fought over 


right to limit or abolish slavery. So it’s a _| 


win-win poll: everybody got it right. 
Initially the war was over South- 
ern states’ rights to preserve slavery vs. 


| Northern states’ desire to preserve the 
| Union. The author mentions Charles 
| Dew’s book, Apostles of Secession, with- 


out telling the readers what the book 


_ was about. Dew’s book clearly shows 


that the main reason for secession was 
the defense of slavery and maintenance 
of white supremacy. 

I would also venture to say that the 
Civil War was also a war to preserve 
Northern states’ rights that had been 
compromised by the Dred Scott case. 
This violation inflicted upon Northern 
states’ rights by their Southern breth- 
ren is ironic, considering how “states’ 
rights” was the rallying cry of the South. 
But once again, slavery was the issue. 


I could go on, but it is pretty obvi- | 


ous that the editors of your magazine 
didn’t proof this article too well. 
— Gerald Tamura 


Anchorage, Alaska | 


| Bd. Gerald, I will address just two of the 
| points you make. First, as editor it is not 


| my function to censor material that I 


disagree with. I will not—as noted in this 


issue's editorial—publish anything I con- | 


sider to be intellectually dishonest. But I 
quite often publish material with which 
I personally disagree, requiring only that 


| it consists of a reasoned argument backed 


up with empirical evidence. I may not 


| find that evidence convincing, or I may 
| draw different conclusions from it, but | 


that is not a reason to withhold it from 


| publication. Marc Egnal made a case that 


the war was caused by economics, It’s up 
to our readers to decide for themselves 
whether they find that argument con- 


vincing; whether I do or not is beside the | 
| point. 


One other point: the Dred Scott case 


| . * 
| opened territories to slavery, not free 


states, though at the time abolitionists 
feared that would be the next step. 
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AFliza Newton 
Woolsey 

| Howland—a well- 
| meant gesture that 
| went astray. 


Albert A. Nofi 


Knapsac 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


=> Although some 700,000 bales of Confederate cotton 
managed to elude the Union naval blockade and 
teach Europe during the four years of war, this 
represented less than quarter of the total export 
volume of 1860, the last pre-war year. 

> By April of 1865, Washington was surrounded 
by some twenty miles of entrenchments, liberally 
seasoned with 93 fortified artillery batteries and 68 
forts, all but one of which had been built since the 
outbreak of the war. 

> When the officers who rose to prominence in the 
war were attending West Point, the minimum height 
requirement for admission to the Military Academy 
was just 49”, 

= While in Montgomery, Alabama, in February and 
March of 1861, Jefferson Davis, and most of the 
members of his cabinet stayed at the Exchange, 
described by Alabama journalist Thomas Cooper de 
Leon, as run by “Northerners ... who knew how to 
keep a hotel,’ rather than the city’s other major inn, 
Montgomery Hall, which he said was remarkable “for 
uncleanlyness ...and the length of the bill.” 


> On the eve of the Civil War, about 15 percent of the 


Regular Army was stationed in Texas, some 2,500 
troops, mostly in small garrisons along the Rio 
Grande or the state’s Indian frontier. 
=> By the time the Confederacy abolished substitution, 
in 1864, an estimated 50,000 drafted men had been 
able to provide paid replacements, often laying 
out as much as $5,000 in hard money to secure a 
suitable volunteer, an enormous sum for the times. 
= Thinking to give “her” boys some relief from the 
hot Southern sun, in the Spring of 1862, Eliza 


Woolsey Howland, wife to Colonel Joseph Howland 
of the 16th New York Infantry, gave each man in 
the regiment a straw hat, which the troops quickly 
discarded after Gaines’ Mill (June 27th), believing 
they had served to attract enemy fire, causing the 
regiment to suffer 288 casualties, among them her 
husband, who was seriously wounded. 

> By the spring of 1865, a Confederate private’s 
monthly pay, $21.00 in paper money, was worth only 
about $0.55 in gold, while a general’s pay amounted 
to only about $8.00 in hard money. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
Robert C. Schenck’s Contribution to 
American Culture 

Although he played a role in political and military 
affairs before, during, and after the Civil War, Robert C. 
Schenck (1809-1890) hardly comes to mind as one of 
the nation’s notables of that, or any other era. 

Yet he did have a number of interesting 


A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


A The Exchange Hotel, Montgomery, Alabama. 


accomplishments to his credit. 

Schenck had a successful career representing 
Ohio in Congress during the 1840s, did a stint as 
minister to Brazil during the‘50s, and was an early 
supporter of the new Republican Party later in that 
decade, and among the first proponents of Abraham 
Lincoln's presidential candidacy. 

When the Civil War broke out, Lincoln made 
Schenck a brigadier general of volunteers. Surprisingly, | 
for aman lacking prior military service, he performed 
his duties with some skill, albeit no genius. Schenck 
command a brigade at Bull Run (July 21, 1861), 
managing to keep it more or less intact during the 
retreat from that disastrous field, then served in West 
Virginia for a time. During the Valley Campaign of 
1862, he led his brigade at Cross Keys (June 8, 1862), 
and later a division in Second Bull Run (August 29- 

30, 1862). Although his performance in both battles 
was not brilliant, it was about as good as could be 
expected given the ineptitude of the Union army 
commanders. After Second Bull Run, Schenck was 
promoted to major general, but spent some six months 
on convalescent leave, having incurred a disabling 
wound to his right arm on Apnil 30th. Returning to 
duty, he was for a time commander of the Middle 
Military Department, encompassing Maryland and 
some adjacent areas, but resigned from the army in 
December of 1863 to return to Congress. 

Schenk served as chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs until 1870, when, having lost a re- 
election bid, was appointed him Minister to the Court 
of St. James by President U.S. Grant. 

Arriving in Britain in mid-1871, Schenck 
proved a surprisingly effective emissary. Although he 
represented the United States on the Alabama Claims 
Commission, which determined that Britain was 
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“Tam much struck with the superior discipline of these Yankee soldiers over ours.” 


—Betty Herndon Maury, May 13, 1862, 


liable for damages inflicted upon American shipping by 
the Confederate cruiser Alabama, Schenck remained 
popular in the highest social circles. 

Social gambling was common among the British 
aristocracy, notably faro and cribbage, mostly for “pence 
and sixpence.’ During one friendly gathering, Schenck 
was asked about the “American game of poker which 
he proceeded to introduce to his hosts. 

Now the origins of poker are rather obscure, but by 


Fredericksburg 


more detailed, in 1880, 1887, and 
again in 1889, shortly” before his 
death. 

So, while Robert C. Schenck 
does merit a mention in American 
political and military history, if 
only a small one, arguably he played 
a major role in American cultural 
history, writing the first codified rules for 


the mid-nineteenth century the game was well known 


the nation’s favorite card game. : 
| inthe United States, particularly in the Mississippi fl An Edwin Forbes 
_ Valley and on the frontier, and was one of a number of Say it Right sketch of the Battle of 
| Americans have a knack for mangling the | Cross Keys. 


card games that the troops on both sides played during 
the Civil War. The rules were rather amorphous, with 
numerous versions, none broadly accepted. Despite 

its popularity in the United States, poker was virtually 
unknown elsewhere. 

Schenck’s British friends found the game 
interesting and challenging, and it seems to have 
become popular in the circles in which he moved. 

But absent Schenck, folks apparently often became 
confused as to the rules. 

Reportedly, one day in 1872, Schenck was 
attending a reception in Somerset, as a guest of Queen 
Victoria. The subject of poker came up, and some of 
__ those present expressed some uncertainty about the 
| rules. Schenck apparently attempted to set the other 
guests straight, but with little success, Then, or soon 
afterwards, a prominent noble laty—by tradition a 
countess or a duchess whom Schenck referred to as 
“The Lady W”—prevailed upon him to write down 
the rules for what is now known as draw poker. Lady 
W circulated Schenck’s rules among her friends, and in 
1873 Schenck published, A Flowery Path to Wealth: The 
Game of Draw Poker as Taught to the English Aristocracy, 
__ a four-page pamphlet outlining the game, apparently 

the first definitive version of the rules. This seems to 
have made “Schenck’s Poker” quite popular in Britain, 
and made Schenck something of a public figure. 

In 1875 Schenck resigned his post, having fallen 
under a cloud due to some curious stock transactions; 
though he was subsequently cleared of any criminal 
intent, he certainly was guilty of bad judgment. He set 
up a law practice in Washington, D.C.,and lived there 
until his death. 

Now some of this story is rooted in poker tradition. 
Certainly, copies of A Flowery Path are elusive. But 
| whatever happened, an eight-page set of rules for draw 
poker did appear under Schenck’s name in 1875,and 
there were subsequent editions, each time longer and 
| more detailed, in 1880, 1887, and again in 1889, shortly 
“here were subsequent editions, each longer and 


pronunciation of even common words,and notably =| 
so when it comes to names more complicated than 
“Smith”. There are several reasons for this. 

Obviously regional dialect comes into play,and 
we get “ruf” for “roof, “cah” for“car? and “er!” for“oil” in 
various parts of the country. 

Then too, before the advent of radio, when 
people came across a name that was unfamiliar, 
they had no way of knowing the correct 
pronunciation, and so would say it in whatever 
fashion seemed reasonable. For example, when 
Theodore Roosevelt began impinging on the 
national consciousness in the 1880s, some people 
pronounced the name “Roo-sevelt;’ stressing the 
double “o”, while others assumed it rhymed with 
“rose.” The latter form is correct, and used by both 
branches of the family (though some have claimed 
otherwise), but the dual pronunciation persists. 

There’ also the fact that some names of non- 
English origins are difficult for native English 
speakers, either because they contain unfamiliar 
sounds or because the spelling doesn't look like the 
pronunciation. To take another Roosevelt, Franklin's 
middle name“Delano” began life in America with 
Philippe de Lannoy, a Fleming 
who joined the Pilgrim 
settlement at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, in 1621, a case 
of the spelling being changed to 
reflect the pronunciation. 

Finally, of course, there’s 
just linguistic evolution. 
Pronunciation evolves, just as 
everything else, and the spoken 
language today is considerably 
different than it was just 150 
years ago. 

Asa result,a number of 
names more or less notable in the 


v Brigadier General 
Robert C. Schenck 
(1809-1990)— 
acontribution to 
American culture. 
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Name 


Bache 
Buchanan 


| Calhoun 
| Chivington 
Couch 


| Frémont 
Gano 


| Gist 
Hagood 
Hardee 
Hébert 


Hindman 

| Heth 

Huger 

fe 
McPherson 

Meagher 

| Meigs 

Nagle 

| Naglee 
Opdycke 
Pegram 
Schurz 
Sibley 


Sigel 
Slough 
Taliaferro 
‘Taney 
Van Cleve 
Viele 
Villepigue 
Vodges 
Wirz 


> Cairo (“Kay-ro”), Illinois. 


US. Coast Survey Director Alexander D., 
US. President James, 

C.S. Admiral Franklin, 

US. Brigadier General Robert Christie, 
US. Senator John C., 

US. Colonel John, 

US. Major General Darius Nash, 


US. Major General John C., 
CS. Brigadier General Richard M., 


Pronounced 
“bay-sh” 
“buck-anar’ 


“cal-oon,’as in “balloon” 

“shivington” 

rhymes with “ouch”, and apparently h 
is given name rendered“Du-RYE-us” 
“frey-mont” 

“gah-KNOW” 


US. Brigadier General Stephen Gano Burbridge 


CS, Brigadier General States’ Rights, 
C.S. Brigadier General Johnson , 

CS. Lieutenant General William J., 

CS. Brigadier General Louis, 

C.S. Brigadier General Paul Octave, 
CS. Major General Thomas C., 

C.S. Major General Henry, 

C.S, Major General Benjamin, 

U.S. Major General Philip, 

US. Major General James B. 

US. Brigadier General Thomas, 

US. Brigadier General Montgomery C., 
US. Brigadier General James, 

US. Brigadier General Henry M., 

US. Brigadier General Samuel Emerson, 
CSS. Brigadier General John 

US. Major General Karl, 

C.S. Brigadier General Henry Hopkins, 
US. Brigadier General Henry Hastings, 
US. Major General Franz 

USS. Brigadier General John Potts, 

CS. Brigadier General William B., 

US. Chief Justice Roger B., 

US. Brigadier General Horatio P., 

US. Brigadier General Egbert L., 

C.S. Brigadier General John B., 

US. Brigadier General Israel, 

C.S. Colonel Henry, 


with a hard“g” rather than ‘9’ 
“haig-wood” 

“har-DEE, not“hardy” 
“abear’ in the French fashion 
thymes with “mind” 
“heath” 

“oo-jay’ or“yoo-zhay” 
“karny” 


rhymes with “bagel” 
“nay-glee” 
“up-dyke? 
“pea-gram” 

“shirts” 

“sib-ly; sin “sibling” 
“see-gl’ not“cy-jel” 
rhymes with “cow” 
“tal’-liv’r’ though today often “toliver” 
“tawney” 
rhymes with “cleave” 
“Seal” 


“vil-ah-peeg” 


rhymes with “lodges” 
rhymes with “shirts” 


era of the Civil War are today not always pronounced as 
they were back then, as can be seen in this sampler. 

There are also some ambiguous cases. For example, | 
its not clear how prominent businessman, merchant, 
and diplomat Henry Augustus Peirce or noted 


bw ie aa! 


AJames Buchanan 


mathematician and Harvard professor Benjamin Peirce, 
the most prominent Americans so surnamed at the time 
pronounced the name; although today usually rendered 
as “Pierce”, at the time “Purse” or “Parse” was preferred by 
many who held the name 

By the way, due to local usage at the time— 
and often down to the present—many place names 
were pronounced differently from what may seem 
to be the “correct” form; for example, Cairo, Illinois, 
rendered as “karo’, like the syrup, New Madrid, 


Missouri, actually pronounced closer to the orginal 
Spanish, “MAH-drid? or Beaufort, North Carolina, 
pronounced “bu-fort, rather than in the French 
fashion, but we'll leave that for another time. 

Curiously, despite the existence of radio and 
now television, even today names of prominent 
figures are often mispronounced. In addition to 
the continuing mispronunciation of Roosevelt, 
although President Ronald Reagan pronounced 
his name as “Ray-gan,’ some Americans continue 
to render him as “Re-gan.” 


FootNote: Readers who can think of additional names for 
inclusion in a possible future version of this list, or 
who've caught us in an error, are welcome to send 
suggestions to anofi@nymas.org 


INCIDENTS OF WAR 
Alfred M Rhett Gets a Promotion 

In mid-1862 the 1st South Carolina Artillery 
Regiment, which manned the defenses of Charleston, 
was commanded by William Ransom Calhoun (1827- 
1863), a West Point graduate and nephew of John C. 
Calhoun. One of Colonel Calhoun’s subordinates was 
Major Alfred M. Rhett (1830-1889), an impetuous, 
intemperate, arrogant, and hot headed young man 
who was the son of noted secessionist “fire-eater” 
Robert B. Rhett. 

Now there was “some animosity” between 
Calhoun and Rhett. It seems to have begun when the 
1st Carolina Artillery Battalion was formed, shortly 
after South Carolina seceded. On the strength of 
his West Point credentials, Calhoun was made a 
captain, and given command of Company A, the 
battalion's only field battery, while Rhett had to settle 
for a lieutenancy in Company B, which seems to have 
hurthis pride. In April of 1861, Calhoun served as 
executive officer of the battalion and commander 
of three batteries in the vicinity of Fort Moultrie,on 
Sullivan's Island. Rhett, meanwhile, commanded 
Company B, which manned the Sumter Battery, 
on the south-southwest side of the island, facing 
directly against Fort Sumter. At one point during the 
bombardment that began on April 12th, Calhoun 
issued some orders directly to Rhett’s battery, by- 
passing its commander, much to his annoyance. Soon 
afterwards, when the announcement came that Fort 
Sumter had surrendered, like everyone else in the 
investing army, Rhett and his men swarmed atop 
their battlements to cheer, but Calhoun peremptorily 
ordered then off the parapet and back to their guns, 
apparently using language that irked Rhett, a hyper- 


sensitive sort. Then, there was Calhoun's official report 
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<4 Confederate artillery 
bombards Fort Sumter. 


to, Lieutenant Colonel R. S. Ripley, commanding the 

battalion, and the troops on Sullivan's Island. 

SIR: [ have the honor to report concerning the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter on the 12th and 
13th instants by the Sumter battery at Fort 
Moultrie. 

The fire was opened at 4.30 by Lieutenants Rhett 
and Mitchell, from the second detachment of 
Company B, Battalion of Artillery. Lieutenants 
Wagner, Preston, and Sitgreaves, with the whole 
of Company A, manned the channel battery, to 
be ready to open fire in the event of the United 
States fleet attempting to relieve Fort Sumter, and 
Lieut. C. W. Parker, with three detachments of 
Company D, manned the oblique battery. 

The fire on Fort Sumter was kept up until 6 p.m., 
with satisfactory results, by detachments from 
Companies A, B, and D, arranged in reliefs, as 
was considered necessary or advisable. At 6 p.m. 
the fire from the Sumter battery ceased, and was 
resumed at 7 a.m. on the 13th. The fire continued 
until the surrender of Fort Sumter under the 
direction of Lieutenants Wagner, Rhett, Preston, 
Sitgreaves, Parker, and Mitchell, and Mr. FD. 
Blake, aiding and volunteering as lieutenant. All 
officers and men discharged their duties gallantly 
and efficiently, and in a manner never surpassed 


Rhett seems to have resented the billing in 
Calhoun’s penultimate sentence, “The fire continued 
until the surrender of Fort Sumter under the direction 
of Lieutenants Wagner, Rhett, Preston, Sitgreaves, 
Parker, and Mitchell, and Mr. E D. Blake, aiding and 
volunteering as lieutenant” He began more or less 
openly criticizing Calhoun and making jokes about 
him. This ought to have caused Calhoun to formally 
bring charges of insubordination against Rhett. Rhett, 
however, was a friend to battalion commander Ripley 
(indeed, he would eventually marry Ripley's daughter), 
which apparently discouraged Calhoun from taking 
action 

By July of 1861, Calhoun and Battery A were 
transferred to Virginia, where they took part in the Bull 
Run Campaign. Meanwhile, Ripley was promoted 
to brigadier general, and Calhoun, although absent 
in Virginia, was promoted to lieutenant colonel and 
commander of the battalion. Calhoun delayed 
returning from Virginia, perhaps in the hope of finding 
another command, rather than have to cope with Rhett, 


| which only led to further criticism. 


In the early spring of 1862, the battalion was 
expanded into the 1st South Carolina Artillery 
Regiment, incorporating several independent batteries. 
Rhett seems to have lobbied for the command, but it 
went to Calhoun on the strength of his professional 
military training and his field service, while Thomas M. 


Wagner, the man named ahead of Rhett in Calhoun’s 


| report, was made lieutenant colonel and thus second- 
| in-command. Although Rhett was promoted to major 


and third-in-command, he now had further grounds to 


| resent Calhoun. 


Then there was the “Planter Incident” In the wee 
hours of May 13, 1862, African-American pilot Robert 


| Smalls and the other black crewmen of the supply ship 
| Planterboldly stole the vessel, steamed right through 


the Confederate defenses, and surrendered to the Union 
blockaders offshore. As the ship passed Fort Sumter, 
which was under Rhett’s command, a sentry spotted 


| her,and reported it to the officer of the day, but no action 

| wastaken. Although no official criticism seems to have 

| attached to the incident, since the ship was frequently 
seen moving about the harbor, Rhett and Calhoun may 


have had words about the matter. Nevertheless, when, 


in June of 1862, Lieutenant Colonel Wagner died ina 


gunnery accident, Rhett replaced him. 

Although Calhoun seems to have made some 
attempts to bring about a reconciliation with Rhett, the 
latter does not seem to have been interested. 

On August 7, 1862, Rhett, his brother Edmund, 
and several other officers, among them Major Amoldus 
Van der Horst, were drinking in the Charleston Club, a 
fashionable watering hole that still exists. At some point, 
apparently after several rounds, they began to discuss 
whether West Point officers or volunteer officers made 
superior soldiers. Despite the fact that his elder brother 
Thomas was an academy graduate, Rhett, himselfa 
Harvard man, held out for the volunteers. Van der 
Horst, scion of another notable South Carolina family, 
who may not have been aware of the animosity between 


| Rhettand Calhoun, praised the latter as a fine example 


| ofa West Point officer, Rhett called Calhoun a“damned 


puppy.’ In contemporary polite usage, this was a way of 
euphemizing an extremely vulgar term that is even now 
unprintable in these pages. 

Van der Horst objected to the offensive term. 


_ Rhett replied dismissively, saying “you may take it as 
_ you please.” The rudeness of Rhett’s reply led Van der 


Horst to ask for an apology. When none was offered, 
he proposed a duel, and the following day published 
a statement demanding that Rhett apologize or offer 
satisfaction. The two men met on the 9th. They both 
fired and missed. Asked if he was then willing to 
apologize, Rhett refused, so they reloaded. Van der 


| Horst fired, but missed. At that, Rhett fired in the air, 


thus satisfying honor, 

Meanwhile, word of the incident reached Calhoun. 
He stated that he would horsewhip Rhett after the war, 
but seems to have come under considerable pressure to 


4 Alfred M. Rhett 
(1830-1889)— 
one way to secure 
promotion. 
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A Mary Phelps 
(1813-1883). 


A The Planter 


respond immediately. On the 18th, Calhoun offered 
his resignation from the service on the grounds of 
poor health. This was refused, but he was granted 
leave. On the 31st Calhoun challenged Rhett. 

The two met at 5:00 p.m. on September 5th, in the 
Charleston Oaks Club, on the Cooper River just north 
of Magnolia Cemetery. They exchanged fire at ten 
paces. Calhoun missed, Rhett did not and Calhoun 
was mortally wounded, to die within the hour. 

Nowat the time he killed Calhoun, Rhett was 
actually acting commander of the regiment. And 
the death of his commanding officer meant that he 
succeeded to the command. 

But the incident stirred up considerable 
controversy. The coroner's jury returned a finding of 
“felonious killing” against Rhett and all those involved 
in the duel. Secretary of War George Wythe Randolph 
ordered that Rhett be subject to appropriate judicial 
proceedings under the terms of the Articles of War, 
which prohibited dueling. General Pierre G.T. 
Beauregard, commanding the department, relieved 
Rhett from command, and convened a board of 
inquiry. The subsequent hearings were damning, 
and Rhett would probably have been cashiered from 
the army, but Beauregard suspended the proceedings. 
Rhett was shortly restored to command, and continued 
at the head of the regiment until the end of the war, not 
without further controversy, but that’s another story. 
FootNotes: 

The West Point Class of 1850. A dozen of 

Calhoun’s 43 classmates became generals 

in the war, of whom the most notable were 

Gouverneur K. Warren and Robert Ransom, Jr., 

respectively a Union and a Confederate major 

general, the others being Union brigadiers 

Cuvier Grover, Adam J. Slemmer, Richard 

Arnold, Eugene A. Carr, and William P. Carlin, 

and Confederates Lucius M. Walker, Armistead 

L. Long, Charles S. Winder, William L. Cabell, 

and Jean J, A. A. Mouton. 

The Ist South Carolina Artillery Regiment. 

Formed on March 25, 1862, from the nine 

companies of the 1st Artillery Battalion, veterans 

of the bombardment of Fort Sumter plus some 
independent companies. Only Company 

A, which had seen action at Bull Run under 

Calhoun, was equipped as a field battery, the 

rest manning coast defense guns and mortars or 

serving as infantry. Elements of the regiment saw 

action several times, notably in the Battle of James 

Island/Secessionville (June 16, 1862), the Union 

naval attack on Fort Sumter (April 7, 1863), and 

the defense of Fort Wagner (July-September, 

1863). Withdrawn from Charleston (February 17, 

1865), the regiment, about 1,000 strong, served 

as infantry in the Army of Tennessee, and was 

engaged during the final stages of the Carolinas 


a = = 


campaign, until it surrendered with Joseph E. 
Johnston at Durham Station, North Carolina, on 
April 26, 1865, by which time Colonel Rhett was 
commanding a brigade. 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 


A Brave Woman 

It was very common for newspapers in the mid- 
nineteenth century to run articles clipped from out-of- 
town papers. 

Thus it was that, on December 4, 1861, The New- 
York Times published a story picked up from The 
St. Louis Christian Advocate, about a brave Missouri 
woman, some Southern ruffians, and a gallant 
Confederate general. 


A Brave Woman 

Mrs. Phelps resides about a mile and one-half from 
Springfield, Missouri, and is the wife of Col. John 
E Phelps of a loyal Missouri regiment. On the 
afternoon after the battle of Wilson’s Creek, it 
was noised that the rebels had determined to cut 
out the heart of Gen. Lyon and preserve it as a 
trophy over the United States Army. Mrs. Phelps, 
learning of this outrage on the slain General, 
armed herself as she was accustomed to do for 
some time in order to preserve her life and the 
lives of her family from the murderous assaults 
of the Secessionists. Thus armed, she drove to 
Mr. Price’s camp by nightfall, and there, all alone 
guarded the body of Gen. Lyon. When ordered 
by the rebels to give up the body, she positively 
refused, and declared they must cut out her heart 
before they could get to the heart of the General. 
There, all alone, she stood guard during the whole 

night, with her arms in readiness to defend her 

charge, regardless of her own life, thus fearlessly 

passing the dreary night amidst the associations 

of the dead, the wounded and the bloodthirsty 

| men who were awaiting an opportunity to obtain 

| 

| 

| 


the coveted heart of the noble Lyon. 

After daylight, having made arrangement in reference 
to her precious charge, she repaired to her home, 
and sent a colored servant with a wagon and two 
horses to bring the remains of Gen. Lyon to her 
residence; in order to inter it in her garden or on 

} the farm, with all the respect in her power toward 

the commander of the loyal army. But as the 

| wagon had not returned in due time, she drove 

again to Mr. Price’s camp, and found her wagon 

had been seized for the use of the rebel army, and 
her servant confined in it and gagged. As the 
horses had been unhitched from the wagon, with 
her own hands she again hitched them. When 
resistance was again offered to her course she 
fearlessly declared she would deal death with hot 
revolvers to anyone who molested her. About the 
time she had released the servant, and got her 
precious treasure in the wagon resistance was 
again threatened. She then pressed her way to 
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the presence of Gen. Price who, at her pressing 
instance ordered her to have the body of the slain 
General without further interruption. 

Having thus obtained her cherished object, more 
dear to her than life, she accompanied it to her 
residence, and there interred it in the best manner 
she could. And all this was done in the absence 
of her loyal husband who, in consequence of 
his duties a Colonel, could not be present to 
accompany his noble wife in performing this 
work of loyalty and humanity. 


The story as it appeared in The St. Louis Christian 
Advocate, several months after the events described, is 
reasonably accurate, though the lady in question, Mary | 
Whitney Phelps, was the wife of “John S. Phelps” not 
“John F”. 

Following the Union defeat at Wilson's Creek 
(August 10, 1861), Nathaniel Lyon's body was left on the 
field, and recovered by Confederate troops. Mrs. Phelps 
did stand vigil over the body, and Confederate Major 
General Sterling Price did turn it over to her, and she did | 
inter it on the family farm, near Springfield. Whether 
or not there actually was a danger that someone 
would cut out Lyons heart can't be established, but its 
worth noting that his body was in Confederate hands 
long enough for such an outrage to have occurred, if 
someone was seriously interested in doing so. More 
likely the macho rhetoric of an overly enthusiastic Reb 
had taken wings courtesy of Dame Rumor. 

Mary Whitney (1813-1883), a native of Maine, 
had married John S. Phelps (1814-1886) in 1837, 
and the pair then settled at Springfield, Missouri. She 
seems to have had a head for business, managing the 
family investments quite well while her husband was 
off politicking and serving in Congress. During the 
Civil War, in which not only her husband but her son 
served, aside from looking after Lyon's remains, she was 
a volunteer nurse and soldiers’ advocate, and at the end 
of the conflict received congressional funding to open a 
home for soldiers’ orphans. 

As for John, he was originally from Connecticut, 
and was by profession an attorney. After settling in 
Missouri, he became active in politics, and served 
the state in the House of Representatives from 1845. 
When the war broke out, he returned to the state and 
joined the army, without bothering to resign from 
Congress. Phelps had a minor role at Wilson's Creek, 
was promoted to lieutenant colonel and later colonel 
late in 1861, and raised Phelps Independent Regiment 
of Infantry, which served in the Army of the Southwest, 
fighting in several small skirmishes and at Pea Ridge 
and Mountain Grove (March 6-9, 1862). He mustered | 
out with his regiment in the spring of 1862, but was 
shortly appointed Military Governor of Arkansas. 


After the war, he returned to politics, and served as 
Governor of Missouri 1877-1881. 
—Courtesy of C. Kay Larson 


ALAS FOR ROMANCE 
TALES OF THE CIVIL WAR 
THAT AREN’T TRUE 
Praying, Sit 
There is an anecdote that has been repeated 
in a surprising number of works on the Civil war 
about a young sailor about to go into battle. Itis 
found, for example, in Frank Moore's The Civil War 
in Song and Story: 1860-1865 (New York: 1867). 
Moore (1828-1904) was an American journalist and 
freelance writer. Something of a pack rat, he collected 
anecdotes, poems, newspaper articles, and other 
such items about the war which he embodied in 
a series of volumes issued each year during the 
war, eventually producing a dozen volumes of 
The Rebellion Record between 1861 and 1868, plus 
several anthologies drawn from it over the following 
years . He probably picked it up the tale from a letter or 
through hearsay or even in a newspaper article. 
Moore's version is quite short, 


A good anecdote is told of a lad on one of the 
Union gunboats. The vessel was just going into 
action, and our soldier was upon his knees, 
when an officer sneeringly asked him if he was 
afraid? 

“No, I was praying,’ was the response. 

“Well, what were you praying for?” 

“Praying,” said the soldier, “that the enemy’s 
bullets may be distributed the same way as the 
prize money is, principally among the officers” 


Now this certainly sounds like a typical bit of not- 
quite-insubordinate American humor. But in fact, the 
anecdote predates the Civil War by many years. 

To give but one example, virtually the same 
exchange is reported to have taken place between a 
seaman and an officer aboard the 74-gun ship-of- 
the-line HMS Revenge as she was going into action at 
Trafalgar in 1805. That version was so well known that 
it became the subject of a widely circulated print of 
the day, and later appeared in the July 13, 1837, issue 
of Tales of the Wars: The Naval and Military Chronicle, 
a popular penny magazine of military history 
published in London during the 1830s. 

And it’s likely that the story was old even then, 
perhaps based on a real incident in the distant past, 
or perhaps just a very old sailors’ joke that has 
been making the rounds since Noah. 


A John S. Phelps 
(1814-1886) 


A HMS Revenge 
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A New Novel from the author 
of The Great Southern Circus 


From 1861 through 1865, our young nation was ripped apart 
by civil war. The causes and effects of this terrible conflict will be 
argued throughout history, but for the individual men and women 
involved, it became simply a matter of survival. 


From the author of "Zhe Great Southern Circus” comes... 


é ee a 


In this sweeping novel of America's Civil War, author Nick West 
relies on personal stories handed down through generations of 
his family to bring the journey of his own ancestors to life on the 
pages of his second book. 


You will follow the principal southern characters of his first 
book, The Great Southern Circus, James Johnston and Miranda 
Madderra, along with their close northern friends, Master Duffee 
and Miles Orton, as they struggle, on opposing sides, to survive the 
conflict as they were swept before it like leaves down a raging river. 


A sweeping novel 
of the Civil War, 
The death and 


birth of America 
It is a story of love, courage, sacrifice and friendship that sur- 


Nick West vived a war. Three men and a woman's journey through the valley 


of the shadow of death and their Long Road Home. 


Read an excerpt at: http: //thelongroadsouth.com/ 


(Continued from page 2) stand by their 
community in the face of external 
threats. Many of them bought into the 
“states’ rights” argument, even though 
prewar pro-slavery leaders had often fa- 


vored the expansion of federal authority _ 


vis a vis the states when that was seen 
as beneficial to slavery—as witness, 
for example, the strengthening of the 
Fugitive State Laws and the curtail- 
ment of the rights of the free states. Yes, 
most Confederate soldiers were what 
we would now call racists—but so were 
most Union soldiers; bigotry was the 
rule in the mid-nineteenth century. To 
repeat, the motivations of Confederate 


soldiers were many and various, just | 


like those of the men in blue, and 


should be distinguished from those of | 


the leaders of secession. 

The other distinction we must make 
is between motivation and consequences. 
One result of the Union victory was the 
abolition of slavery. Can anyone doubt 
that one result of a Confederate victory 
would have been the continuation of 
slavery? Whatever the motivation of the 
individual Confederate soldier, should 


10 


_ his martial prowess have produced 
victory, he would in effect have been 
fighting for slavery. That’s what I mean 
by consequences. As Gordon remarks, 
_ throughout history there have been 
many instances of good men fighting 
for bad causes. 
| In his article, Gordon mentions 


Veterans and its statement that “the 
preservation of liberty and freedom 
was the motivating factor in the South’s 
decision to fight the Second American 
Revolution.” Isn’t it about time for the 
SCV to come clean? For them to con- 


correct is not merely historical vandal- 
ism, it is moral cowardice unworthy 
of their sires. And so unnecessary! 
| Acknowledging the truth about seces- 
sion, accepting that the “cause” es- 
poused by the leaders of secession was 


evil, will be a painful exercise, but it | 


does not in any way denigrate the cour- 
age or dedication of the bulk of their 
ancestors. 


So I would like to challenge the lead- | 
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ers of the SCV to post on their website 
the complete Secession Ordinances of 
all eleven seceded states, plus the com- 
plete addresses of the secession com- 


| missioners. They can put as many other 


statements as to cause as they like, from 
before and during the war—but not in- 


| cluding the weasel words of people like 
the website of the Sons of Confederate | 


Jefferson Davis after the war, when they 
were merely trying to rationalize their 
actions. Oh yes, Confederate vice-pres- 


| ident Alex Stephens’ speech regarding 


the nature of the Confederacy should 
also be included. Those words are not 


| politically correct, but that’s no reason 
tinue to deny historical truth in order _ 
to portray their ancestors as politically | 
cal truth. Nor need such truth in any 


to hide them or to reinvent them. There 
is no shame in acknowledging histori- 


way diminish the Confederate soldier— 


whose valor, determination, and sacri- 
fice was equal to that of any. 


he Ne 
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BAND MUSIC 


The 37th GEORGIA BAND 


announces a new series or CD albumns! 


Fach CD runs | hr. or longer, with Confederate 
and/or Union music played on period instruments. 


y more 
| cel 


- 


15% code 
NS1110 


Fugawee.com 


For CD-1 only the price is $18.00 each plus $2.60 S&H. 
(Georgians add $1.26 tax.) All other CDs are boxed in 
pairs: CDs 2 & 3 or CDs 4 &5 is $ 36.00 plus $5.20 S&H. 
(Georgians add $2.52 tax.) 

Allow 2 to 4 weeks for delivery. (Non-US checks must be 


draw on American banks; no foreign money orders please.) 


CD 1: The Bandmaster’s Favorites 
CD2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 
CD3: Serenade in Blue 


Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 
Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
http://netnik.com/37 gaband 
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Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 


ADVERTISING sinatra 
Reach thousands of 
students o the Civil War 
in “the gold standard of 


Civil War magazines” 


Books, Autographs, Manuscripts, Documents, 


Onginal Photographs, Prints, 
Paintings, and Sculpture 


Pertaining To... 

The Civil War, Lincolniana, U.S. Presidency, 
U.S. Miltary History, and Pohtical History 
—contact Kathy Poulter 
on (559) 855 8639 or at 


kathypoulter@netptc.net. 


Reach Us At... 
357 West Chicago Ave. Chicago, IL 60610 
312/944-3085 @ Fax 312/944-5549 
<www.ALincolnBookShop.com> 


Reb Acres 


Specializing in Civil War Memorabilia 
-Bought and Sold- 

-Priced right for the beginning collector- 
Send three 1° class stamps for a 
complimentary catalog 
S. Coleman & Company 
P.O. Box 215 - Raphine, VA 24472 
540-377-2057 
E-mail: scoleman@rebacres.com 
A wide variety of authentic Civil War collectibles 
Check out our on-line catalog at www.rebacres.com 
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NORTH**? SOUTH! 


A POPULAR ATTRACTION 
WITH AN UNUSUAL FOCUS... 


FEATURING 
BOTH THE 


e WILDLIFE MUSEUM 
¢ Mid America Museum 
¢ Women’s Civil War 

Museum 


¥iL W 
oi! MUSEUM : R 


310 E. Broadway 
Bardstown,KY 
502-349-0291 


HOURS: 10:00AM - 5:00PM 


www.civil-war-museum.org 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 
+, Price list upon request. 
; Top prices paid for 
quality material. 


BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O. Box 1816 NS 
, Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 


336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 
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by Gordon Rhea 


low Southerners’ 


A Chancellorsville, 
perhaps the Army of 
Northern Virginia's finest 
battle. 


This year initiates the American Civil War’s 
Sesquicentennial, an occasion for serious 
reflection on a conflict that killed over 600,000 
of our citizens and left many hundreds of 
thousands emotionally and physically scarred. 
Translated into today’s terms—our country is 
ten times more populous than it was in 1861— 
the dead would number some 6 million, with 
tens of millions more wounded, maimed, and 
psychologically damaged. The price was indeed 
catastrophic. 

Asa historian and a Southerner with 
ancestors who fought for the Confederacy, I 
have been intrigued with why my forebears felt 
compelled to leave the United States and set up 
their own nation. What brought the American 
experiment to that extreme juncture? And how 
should we modern Southerners regard our 
Confederate ancestors? 

For almost three decades, I have studied 
Grant’s and Lee’s battles in the spring of 1864. I 
admire the Army of Northern Virginia's military | 
exploits; outnumbered better than two-to- 
one, General Lee and his army thwarted their 
Union opponent at every turn in battles 


<4 Robert E. Lee (1807-1870) 


from the Wilderness through Cold Harbor. 
Lee’s resilience, ingenuity, and ability to inspire 
his troops stand as examples for generals of any 
era. 

I am also awed by the war service of my 
great grandfather, Captain James David Rhea, 


_ who commanded a company in the Confederate | 
_ 3 Tennessee regiment and survived hardships 


that are difficult to fathom. He was captured 
at Fort Donelson; escaped to fight at Franklin, 
Vicksburg, Port Hudson, Chickamauga, and 
Chattanooga; was wounded during the Atlanta 
campaign, but recovered in time to rejoin his 


_ unit for Franklin, Nashville, and Bentonville. 


“He spent some weeks of his campaign out 
in the swamps, during which time he came 
near starving, Captain Rhea’s obituary in the 


Confederate Veteran magazine reported. After 


the surrender at Durham Station, he walked 


_ back to his war-ravaged farm in southern 


Tennessee and started life anew. 

I admire Captain Rhea’s personal bravery 
and the suffering he endured, just as I 
respect the fighting qualities of the Army 
of Northern Virginia and its skillful leader. 
The sesquicentennial, however, affords us 
Southerners an opportunity to look beyond the 
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| government founded for the avowed purpose 


| A host of reasons motivated Southerners of 
| the Civil War era to become soldiers, including 


deeds of individual soldiers and the masterful 
battles waged by Confederate armies, and 

to dwell on a deeper issue. It is time that 

we modern Southerners acknowledge that 
Confederate soldiers were cogs in the military 
arm of the Confederate States of America, a 


of preserving human slavery and fostering that 
institution’s propagation into new territories. 
While I respect Captain Rhea’s bravery, I 
cannot be proud of the cause that his nation 
represented and for which he risked his life. 
And I’m very glad that his side lost. 

The Civil War was certainly not the first 
time in history—nor, I suspect, will it be the 
last—that good people fought valiantly for 
disgraceful causes. Men since time immemorial 
have answered their nation’s call to arms and 
discharged their patriotic duty irrespective of 
the justness of their nation’s political agenda. 


concepts of duty, honor, and manhood; | 
protection of home, family, and the Southern 
way of life; religious convictions; ties with 
communities and friends; conscription; and a 
broad range of ideals and influences. But by 
joining the Confederate war machine, all of 
them, irrespective of their personal motivations, 
advanced their nation’s political agenda—the 
perpetuation and territorial expansion of 
human bondage and the misery that it entailed. 
I want to caution my fellow Southerners 
against sugar-coating the Confederacy’s 
purpose and urge you to squarely confront the 
reasons the new nation’s founders articulated 
for its existence. The short answer to why our 
ancestors decided to leave the United States, 
of course, was Abraham Lincoln’s election and 
his opposition to the expansion of slavery into 
the territories. If new states could not be slave 
states, then the South’s political clout would 
fade, abolitionists would be ascendant, and the 
South’s “peculiar institution”’—the right to own 
human beings as property—would be in peril. 
And so, seven score and ten years ago, our 
Confederate forefathers brought forth on 


this continent a new nation dedicated to the 


principal that all men are not created equal; 
that some people have the right to own other 
people; that the owners deserve unfettered 
discretion to buy and sell the owned, to separate 


| Alexander Stephens, the Confederacy’s vice | 


| natural and normal condition. This, our new 


| world, based on this great physical, philosophical 
_ and moral truth.” The slave-owning states 


| 
servile war among us,” and that with Lincoln’s | 
| 


constitution after the United States Constitution, 


husbands from wives, children from mothers, 
and to administer beatings, whippings, and 
other punishments at will; and that the proper 
role of government is to protect and nourish 
this social arrangement. While the rest of the 


A Captain James 
David Rhea, the author's 


western world followed an historic trajectory great-grandfather— 

dedicated to abolishing slavery and expanding company commander, 

the concepts of human rights, individual liberty, escapee, dedicated 
Confederate. 


and participatory democracy, our forefathers 

marched off in an opposite direction. 
The Confederacy’s founders were 

unabashedly frank about their motives. 


president, proclaimed that the new Southern 
nation’s “foundations are laid, its cornerstone 
rests, upon the great truth that the negro 
is not equal to the white man; that slavery, 

subordination to the superior race, is his | 


government, is the first, in the history of the 


that formed the breakaway republic issued 
official declarations echoing Stephens’ theme. 
“Our position is thoroughly identified with 
the institution of slavery, and a blow at slavery 
is a blow at commerce and civilization,” was 
Mississippi’s pronouncement. Texas affirmed 
that “the servitude of the African race, as 
existing in these states, is mutually beneficial 

to both bond and free, and is abundantly 
authorized and justified by the experience of 
mankind, and the revealed will of the Almighty 
Creator, as recognized by all Christian nations”. 
Georgia observed that “the abolitionists and 
their allies in the Northern States have been 
engaged in constant efforts to subvert our 
institutions and to excite insurrections and 


A Alexander 
Stephens (7812-1883). 

| Like other secessionist 
leaders (before and 
during the war), Stephens 
made no bones about the 
nature and purpose of 
the Confederacy—it was 
anationfoundedupon 
the idea that the white 
race was superior to the 
black, and that therefore 
| the former should rule. It 

| was dedicated, to use an 
odious modern phrase, to 
“white supremacy.” 


election, “some of these efforts have received the 
public sanction of a majority of the leading men 
of the Republican party in the national councils, 
the same men who are now proposed as our | 
rulers.” South Carolina expressed concern that | 
“the non-slaveholding states have assumed 
the right of deciding on the propriety of our 
domestic institutions ... [and] have denounced 
as sinful the institution of slavery.” 

The new Confederate nation modeled its 


with an important addition. Article I, Section 9, 
Paragraph 4, provided that “No bill of attainder, 
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| » “Man may err,” said 
Southern theologian 
James Henry 
Thornwell (7871-1862), 
“but God can never lie.” 
And God, according 

to legions of Southern 
preachers, had sanctified 
slavery. 


A William L. Harris, 
one of the Mississippi 
Secession Commissioners 
to Georgia, put the 
situation plainly to his 
listeners: “Mississippi 

is convinced that there 

is but one alternative: 
This new union with 
Lincoln Black republicans 
and free negroes, 
without slavery; or, 
slavery under our old 
constitutional bond of 
union, without Lincoln 
Black Republicans or free 
negroes either, to molest 
us. 

“If we take the former, 

| then submission to negro 
equality is our fate. If the 
latter, then secession is 
inevitable...” 


cali 


| acquire new territory ... In all 


ex post facto law, or law denying or 
impairing the right of property 
in negro slaves shall be passed.” 
And Article IV, Section 3, 
Paragraph 3, stated that “The 
Confederate States may 


such territory, the institution of 
negro slavery, as it now exists in the 

Confederate States, shall be recognized 

and protected by Congress and the territorial 
government.” 

While public figures in the border slave- 
owning states such as Tennessee and Virginia 
articulated conflicting views about slavery 
and secession, opinion-makers in the Deep 
South—preachers, politicians, and the landed 
gentry—spewed forth a uniform stream of 
proslavery propaganda. More than 4 million 
enslaved human beings lived in the South in 
1860, and the institution touched every aspect 
of the region’s social, political, and economic 
life. During the decades preceding secession, 
political battles raged over the admission of new 
states as slave or free, abolitionists demanded 
the immediate end of slavery, and Northern 
politicians waxed shrill about the immorality 
of human bondage. Seeing the tide of history 
turning against them, Southerners went on the 
offensive. Their “peculiar institution” morphed 
from a “necessary evil” to a “positive good,” a 
“practical and moral necessity,’ and the “will of 
Almighty God” 

As Northern criticism of slavery intensified, 
the three major protestant churches split 
into sectional factions, leaving Southern 
preachers to talk to Southern audiences without 
contradiction. Messages from the pulpit and 
from a growing religious press accentuated 
an extreme, uncompromising, ideological 
atmosphere. 

What were the arguments? Reverend 
Furman of South Carolina insisted that the 
Holy Scriptures sanctioned slavery and warned 
that if Lincoln were elected, “every Negro in 
South Carolina and every other Southern 
state will be his own master; nay, more than 
that, will be the equal of every one of you. If 
you are tame enough to submit, abolition 
preachers will be at hand to consummate the 
marriage of your daughters to black husbands.” 


_ A fellow reverend from Virginia agreed that 


Bible’s] instructions more 
explicit, or their salutary 
tendency and influence 
more thoroughly tested 
and corroborated by 
experience than on the 
subject of slavery.’ The Methodist 
Episcopal Church asserted that 
slavery “has received the sanction of 
Jehova.” As a South Carolina Presbyterian 
concluded: “If the scriptures do not justify 
slavery, I know not what they do justify.” 
A South Carolina pastor summed up the 
| case. “Thus, God, as he is infinitely wise, just 
| and holy, never could authorize the practice 
of a moral evil,” he explained. “But God has 
authorized the practice of slavery, not only by 
the bare permission of his Providence, but the 
| express provision of his word. Therefore, slavery 
is not a moral evil.” Since the Bible was the 
| source for moral authority, the case was closed. 
| “Man may err,” said the Southern theologian 
| James Henley Thornwell, “but God can never 
Pelics 
It was a corollary that to attack slavery was 
_ to attack the Bible. The Southern Presbyterian 
_ divined a “religious character to the present 
struggle. Anti-slavery is essentially infidel. It 
wars upon the Bible, on the Church of Christ, 
| on the truth of God, on the souls of men.” A 
Georgia preacher denounced abolitionists as 
“diametrically opposed to the letter and spirit 
| of the Bible, and as subversive of all sound 
| morality, as the worst ravings of infidelity.” 
The theologian Thornwell minced no words. 
“The parties in the conflict are not merely 
abolitionists and slaveholders,” he reminded 
his readers. “They are atheists, socialists, 
| communists, red republicans, Jacobins on the 
one side, and friends of order and regulated 
freedom on the other. In one word, the world is 
the battleground—Christianity and Atheism the 
combatants; and the progress of humanity at 
stake.” 
By 1860, Southern churches were openly 
| urging secession. “We cannot coalesce with 
men whose society will eventually corrupt our 
own, and bring down upon us the awful doom 
which awaits them,” a South Carolina preacher 
| proclaimed. Shortly after Lincoln’s election, 
Presbyterian minister Benjamin Morgan Palmer 
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| that “Our fathers made this a government 


stressed that slavery was now the 
central question in the national 
crisis. Slavery defined the South, which 
had a “providential trust to 
conserve and to perpetuate 

the institution of slavery as 
now existing.” Slavery, he 
continued, “has fashioned our 
modes of life, and determined 
all of our habits of thought and 


_ feeling, and molded the very type of our 


civilization.” Since abolition was “undeniably 
atheistic,” it was up to the South to defend 
“the cause of God and religion.” Nothing, he 
concluded, “is now left but secession.” 

The Deep South’s politicians sang from the 
same hymnal as did its preachers. In late 1860 
and early 1861, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 


| South Carolina, and Louisiana appointed 
| commissioners to persuade their sister slave 


states to secede. Their speeches and letters— 
collected for us in Charles Dew’s Apostles of 
Disunion—make revealing reading. 
Mississippi’s commissioner to Georgia 
contended that Lincoin’s Republicans “now 
demand equality between the white and negro 
races, under our constitution; equality in 
representation, equality in right of suffrage, 
equality in the honors and emoluments of 


| office, equality in the social circle, equality in the 


rights of matrimony.’ He reminded Georgians | 


ignorant, inferior, barbarian race, incapable of 
self-government, and not, therefore, entitled to 
be associated with the white man upon terms 
of civil, political, or social equality.’ Lincoln 
and his followers aimed to “overturn and 


for the white man, rejecting the negro as an | 


_ strike down this great feature of our union and 


to substitute in its stead their new theory of 
the universal equality of the black and white 


| races.” The choice was stark. Mississippi would 


“rather see the last of her race, men, women, 
and children, immolated in one common 
funeral pyre than see them subjugated to the 
degradation of civil, political and social equality 
with the negro race.” 

Elaborating this theme, Mississippi’s 
commissioner to Maryland warned that “the 
moment that slavery is pronounced a moral 
evil—a sin—by the general government, that | 
moment the safety of the rights of the South will 


entirely gone.” Commissioners 
: to North Carolina cautioned 
that Lincoln’s election 
meant “utter ruin and 
degradation” for the South. 
“The white children now 
born will be compelled to 
flee from the land of their 
birth, and from the slaves their 
parents have toiled to acquire as an 
inheritance for them, or to submit to 
the degradation of being reduced to an equality 
with them, and all its attendant horrors.” 
Former South Carolina Congressman John 


McQueen closed his address to Richmond’s civic | 


leaders by inviting them to join the “Southern 


_ Confederacy, where white men shall rule our 
| destinies, and from which we may transmit to 


our posterity the rights, privileges, and honor 
left us by our ancestors.” 

An Alabama commissioner to Kentucky 
considered Lincoln’s election “nothing less than 
an open declaration of war, for the triumph 
of this new theory of government destroys the 
property of the south, lays waste her fields, and 
inaugurates all the horrors of a San Domingo 


_ servile insurrection, consigning her citizens 


to assassinations and her wives and daughters 
to pollution and violation to gratify the lust 
of half-civilized Africans.” The slave holder 
and the non-slaveholder, he predicted, “must 
ultimately share the same fate; all be degraded 
to a position of equality with free negroes, 
stand side by side with them at the polls, and 


| fraternize in all the social relations of life, or else 


there will be an eternal war of races, desolating 


_ the land with blood, and utterly wasting all 


the resources of the country.” Secession was 
the only means by which the “heaven ordained 
superiority of the white over the black race” 


_ could be sustained. The abolition of slavery 


would either “plunge the South into a race war 


| or so stain the blood of the white race that it 


would be contaminated for all time.” Could 
Southern men “submit to such degradation and 
ruin,’ he asked, and answered his own question, 
“God forbid that they should.” Another of 
Alabama’s commissioners predicted that “the 
subjugation of the south to an abolition dynasty 
would result in a saturnalia of blood,” and that 
emancipation meant “the abhorrent degradation 


of social and political equality, the probability 


| 


one clear goal—“the 
| Hale therefore called for 


now, “Confederation 


| deaf ears, and Kentucky 


| 


| Presbyterian preacher 
| Benjamin Morgan 


<4 Stephen Fowler 
Hale (7876-1862), an 
Alabama Secession 
Commissioner to 
Kentucky, argued that 
“Lincoln’s minions” had 


extinction of slavery.” 
“separate state secession” — 


afterwards.” His message 
fell in large part on 


remained in the Union. 
Hale dies heroically 
leading his men at 
Gaines Mill. 


A Four days after 
Lincoin’s election, 


Palmer (1878-1902) 
delivered a sermon 
in New Orleans that | 
was reproduced in ) 
newspapers acrossthe 
South and in pamphlet 
form. Labelling the 
abolitionists “atheists,” 
he claimed that in the | 
coming struggle the 
South was called upon 
“to defend the cause of 
God and religion.” 
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Vv Henry L. Benning 
(1814-1875), Georgia 
secession Commissioner 
to Virginia, favored a 
“consolidated” Southern 
republic with strong 
centralized government, 
consisting of the Deep 
South states only, so 
that slavery would be 
controlled by “those most 
interested.” 


of a war of extermination between the races or 
the necessity of flying the country to avoid the 
association.” 

Typical also was the message Georgia’s 


| Henry Benning—later one of General Lee’s 


talented brigade commanders—to the Virginia 
legislature. “If things are allowed to go on 

as they are, it is certain that slavery is to be 
abolished,” he predicted. “By the time the north 
shall have attained the power, the black race will 
be in a large majority, and then we will have 
black governors, black legislatures, black juries, 
black everything.” Benning’s prediction was dire. 
“War will break out everywhere like hidden fire 
from the earth. We will be overpowered and our 
men will be compelled to wander like vagabonds 
all over the earth, and as for our women, the 
horrors of their state we cannot contemplate 

in imagination.” Reaching accord with the 
North, he warned, was impossible. “They will 


| hate you and your institutions as much as they 


do now, and treat you accordingly. Suppose 
they elevate Charles Sumner to the presidency? 
Suppose they elevate Frederick Douglas, your 
escaped slave, to the presidency? What would 
be your position in such an event? I say give me 
pestilence and famine sooner than that.” 
Southerners heard identical messages from 
their community leaders. In the fall of 1860, 
John Townsend, a South Carolina planter, 
predicted that Lincoln’s elevation to presidency 
would mean “the annihilation and end of all 
Negro labor (agricultural especially) over the 
whole South. It means a loss to the planters of 
the South of, at least, FOUR BILLION dollars, 
by having this labor taken from them; and a 
loss, in addition, of FIVE BILLION dollars 
more, in lands, mills, machinery, and other 
great interests, which will be rendered 
valueless by the want of slave labor to 
cultivate the lands, and the loss of 
the crops which give to those 
interests life and prosperity.” 
Non-slaveholders were also 
in danger. “The color of the 
white man is now, in the 
South, a title of nobility 
in his relations as to the 
negro, he reminded his 
readers. “He may be poor, 
it is true; but there is no 
point upon which he is 


so justly proud and sensitive as his privilege 
of caste; and there is nothing which he would 
resent with more fierce indignation than the 
attempt of the Abolitionist to emancipate the 
slaves and elevate the Negros to an equality with | 
himself and his family.” 

There you have it: the reasons that our 


_ ancestors gave their fellow Southerners for 
| Secession. Foremost was the need to preserve 


| 
| 


| Jim Crow and the government-sanctioned rein 
| on former slaves and their descendants should 


| of age in the segregated South of the 1950’s and 
| witnessed that heritage first-hand. I will never 


| 


| abolitionists—were by definition anti-God. 


slavery. Why should non-slaveholders care? 
Because slavery was the will of God, and 
those who opposed the institution—the 


More to the point, secession was necessary to 
maintain white supremacy, avoid a race war, and 
prevent racial amalgamation. For Southerners 
to remain in the Union meant risking their 
property, their social standing, and the “sacred 
purity of our daughters.” Tariffs appear 
nowhere in these sermons and speeches, and 
“states’ rights” are mentioned only in the context | 
of the rights of states to decide whether some of 
their inhabitants could own other humans. 

The Confederacy’s spirit persisted long after 
its armies had disbanded. The sad history of 


of terror and second-class citizenship inflicted 


be a matter of shame for all Southerners. I came 


forget it. The Confederate battle flag of my 
youth represented opposition to integration; 
it waved defiantly as Governor Wallace 
proclaimed, “Segregation now! Segregation 
tomorrow! Segregation forever!” The flag 
dominated outdoor Ku Klux Klan rallies in a 
nearby town and flew over Whites protesting the | 
sharing of water fountains, bathrooms, schools, 
and bus seats with citizens of color. Modern 
Confederate apologists protest that hate groups 


_ have hijacked their flag. But White Supremacists 


_ to speak for our Southern ancestors have 


did not appropriate the Confederate flag by 
accident; they were not drawn to it simply by its 
colors and design. They embraced it because 
it represented a nation stridently and openly 
dedicated to their principles. 

For too long, organizations claiming 


promoted fantastical versions of history. To this 
day, the Sons of Confederate Veterans website 
announces that “the preservation of liberty 
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“Louisiana looks to the formation of a Southern confederacy to preserve the blessings of 
African slavery ... The people of Louisiana would consider it a most fatal blow to African 
slavery if Texas either did not secede or having seceded should not join her destinies to theirs 
in a Southern Confederacy.” —George Williamson, Louisiana Secession Commissioner to Texas. 


and freedom was the motivating factor in the 
South’s decision to fight the Second American 
Revolution,” conveniently neglecting to mention 


| that the right at stake was the liberty and 


freedom of White people to own Black people. 
The site also highlights Stephen D. Lee’s charge 
to the Sons of Confederate Veterans to vindicate 
“the cause for which we fought,” but fails to 
remind us that that the glorious cause involved 
state-enforced bondage for some four million 


| people. We hear that Confederate symbols 


represent heritage, not hate. But how can we in 
good conscience celebrate a heritage whose self- 
avowed reason for existence was the exploitation 
and debasement of a sizeable segment of its 
population? 

Our ancestors were unapologetic about why 
they wanted to secede; it is up to us to take them 
at their word and to dispassionately form our 
own judgments about their actions. This is a 
discussion we Southerners need to have. The 


Sesquicentennial affords us an opportunity 

to insist on a fact-based dialogue about the 
wellsprings of secession, a dialogue based on 
what the participants said at the time, not what 
they and their apologists said later to justify their 
actions to posterity. We are a diverse people with 


_ awide array of opinions. I am very happy that 


the Confederacy lost the Civil War, and I believe 
that the Confederacy’s stated goals and ideology 
should offend the sensibility of anyone living in 
our times. We ought to be able to look history 
squarely in the face and call it for what it was. 
Only by discarding the myths of the past can we 
move forward to an honest future. 


Gordon C. Rhea has written six award-wining 
books and numerous articles on the Overland 
Campaign of 1864. He is a frequent lecturer 
throughout the country on Civil War topics and 
has appeared on Cable TV’s History, A&E, and 
discovery networks. 


| supremacists do not 
_ make use of the battle 


_ do so because the 
_ Confederacy, as Vice 
| President Alexander 


Vv Members of the Ku 
Klux Klan flaunt the 
Confederate battle 
flag during a Klan 
rally. Modern white 


flag by chance. They 


Stephens and the 
secession commissioners 
made explicit, was 
created in order to extend 
white supremacy into the | 
future. 
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Previous page: Abraham Lincoln, en route to the capital, 
raising the American flag with thirty-four stars opposite 


Independence Hall, Philadelphia, on Friday 22, 1861, 


Washington's birthday. 


On the night of April 14, 
1865, Abraham Lincoln hurriedly 
put on his black overcoat and 
rushed off to Ford’s Theatre to 
relax a little and enjoy a domestic 
comedy entitled Our American 
Cousin. He was killed while 
watching the play and never wore 
the coat again, of course. Like 
many other relics associated 
with the martyred president, 
the overcoat was saved and 


_ cherished. It was in good shape, 


only a few weeks old, having 
been made for the president by 
Brooks Brothers in New York for 
his second inauguration, and the 
coat has survived to this day. It is 
on public display for about half 
the year each year at the Ford’s 
Theatre Museum in Washington, 
D.C. (the curators “rest” the aging 


| cloth the rest of the time).' 


If you get a chance to see 
the coat, look closely at the 
lining. There you'll see the 
image of an American eagle and 
the motto “One Country, One 
Destiny.” That vigorously eternal 
nationalistic slogan might just 


| have made the coat a little warmer | 


| and comforting for Lincoln. For 


us today, it stands as a symbol of 
the nationalism in which Lincoln 
cloaked himself every day he was 
president. 

Yet, even though it is oe 


| 


» Onlearning of 
the Republican 
victory in the 
presidential 
election, the South 
Carolina General 
Assembly called 
for a convention 
to draw up an 
Ordinance of 
Secession. The 
scene above 
depicts the 
delegates meeting | 
in Charleston's | 
Institute Hall, 
having adjourned | 
from Columbia 
because of an 
outbreak of 
smallpox. 


Y Lincoln's First 
Inaugural speech 
was delivered 
from the still 
unfinished Capitol 
building. His view 
of the nation 
enunciated in 
that speech was 
at odds with 
those who saw 
the United States 
as merely a 
confederation of 


states. 


that one of 
Lincoln’s signal 
achievements was 
saving the Union, 
historians have 
been reluctant, especially in 
recent years, to investigate the 
origins and nature of Lincoln’s 
nationalism. Instead, they have 
searched the documentary record 
for things that seem to soften, 
qualify, or even diminish the 
extent of his nationalism. For 
decades, I did it myself.* The 
famous Lincoln quotations these 


_ days do not neatly fit the “one 
| country, one destiny” model. For 
| example, we know that he did 


not routinely say God was on 

the side of the United States. For 
him, we were not “God’s chosen 
people,” as the Puritan fathers 
would have expressed it, but “his 
almost chosen people,” as Lincoln 
expressed it in a speech given to 
the New Jersey state senate on 
February 21, 1861, on his way to 


| Washington for his inauguration 


as president.’ 
We know that he said so 
again, near the end of his 


| life. After giving his Second 


Inaugural Address in 1865, 


| Lincoln explained its meaning 


to William H. Seward’s right- 
hand man, Thurlow Weed, by 
saying: “Men are not flattered by 
being shown that there has been 
a difference of purpose between 
the Almighty and them. To deny 
it, however, in this case, is to deny 
that there is a God governing the 
world.” In short, Lincoln was 
never inclined to say, glibly, that 
God was on the side of the North 
and not the South, and he made 
a point of avoiding saying so in 
the Second Inaugural Address. 
Such statements, however, were 
as much expressions of Lincoln’s 
doubts about prophetic religion 
as they were expressions of doubt 


about the true destiny of the 
| Union. In other words, they had 
_ to do with religion and not the 
| state. 


If we look at Lincoln’s record 
before the war, we find that 
antislavery enthusiasm for the 


| universal rights of humankind 


had led Lincoln in the years 
immediately preceding the Civil 
War to think hard about liberty 
and not to give a lot of thought 
to the forces that assured national 
unity to liberty-loving people. 


| Amazingly, on the very day, 


December 17, 1860, that delegates | 


| convened in Charleston, South 


Carolina, to begin the quick 
process of taking that state out 

of the Union, Lincoln answered 

a letter—again from Thurlow 
Weed—asking him about his 
position on secession. “I believe,” 
Lincoln replied, “you can pretend 
to find but little, if any thing, in 
my speeches, about secession; but 
my opinion is that no state can, 
in any way lawfully, get out of the 
Union, without the consent of the | 
others; and it is the duty of the 
President, and other government 


| functionaries to run the machine 


5 


as it is. 
Lincoln’s public political 


| career almost exactly coincided 


with the serious threat of 


| secession in America, from 
| Nullification in South Carolina 


| in 1832-3 to southern secession 


in 1860-1. As a young man in 
Illinois, just turned twenty-three, 
Lincoln declared to run for the 
Illinois state legislature in 1832, 
amidst South Carolina’s threats 
to nullify a federal law, and, 

of course, his first presidential 
campaign a generation later was 
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conducted in 1860 amidst serious 
threats of secession. But for most 
of the intervening years Lincoln 
was essentially a pocketbook 
politician, dealing mostly with 
economic questions, and, 
somehow, he had no public record 
on the question of secession, 
_ despite having given hundreds of 
| hour-long political orations over 
the years. He had been thinking 
about other things, and by the 
| 1850s, he was thinking mostly 
| about freedom and slavery rather 
than national unity. Incredibly, 
the man who would preside over 
the American Civil War had no 
record on secession before giving 
| his inaugural address! 
That record—or the lack 
| thereof—makes the historical 
explanation of Lincoln’s 
nationalism difficult— 
surprisingly so.Our first really 
meaty offering on the subject 
from his pen is his First Inaugural 
Address, of March 4, 1861. By 
then, circumstances had at last 
forced Lincoln to talk about 
secession, for seven states claimed 
to have seceded from the Union 
already. Americans at the time 
were eager to hear whether the 
| new president would make war 
on those seven southern states or 
compromise over Fort Sumter, 
and they hardly noticed the rest 
of what the new president said: 
an elaborate argument for the 
| perpetuity of the Union. Before 
we look at what the people mostly 
ignored at the time, let us first 
search the record of Lincoln’s 
youth for clues in the distant past 
of the ideas that appeared in the 


| in the very era in which he was 
| born. We have emblazoned on 

| our memories, thanks to the 

| hard-working school teachers of 

_ our youth, the immediate physical 
and geographical circumstances 

__ of Lincoln’s birth—in a log cabin 
on the frontier in Kentucky in 
1809—rather than the overall 

| historical atmosphere of the era 

| in which he spent his earliest 
years. But that era is the first 

| factor in accounting for Lincoln’s 


Lincoln was six-years-old in 
1815 when the War of 1812 ended, 
and thus he spent the years in 
which he gained his fundamental 
education, from age six to 
adulthood, under the influence 
of American policy forged in 
the wake of that disastrous 
war against Great Britain. The 
country’s performance had been 
so alarmingly bad—we all but 
lost the war—that the peace 
was followed by a heroic effort 
to make the United States into 
a real nation that could stand 
on its own two feet and repel 
national enemies. It was our Age 
of Nationalism, and Abraham 
Lincoln was a product of it. So 
strong were the forces driving 
the United States toward greater 
national unity and strength, that 
in the immediate aftermath of 
the War of 1812, even South 
Carolina’s John C. Calhoun 
was a nationalist, applying his 
great energies and talents, not 
to the defense of South Carolina 

| slavery, but to strengthening the 
Union. He worked as secretary 
of war on national defense— 
bolstering armies, finances, and 
transportation to make the United 
States a viable nation that could 
perform better in the clutch than 
it had in 1812 (he would change 
later, of course).° Lincoln was not 

as old as Calhoun, but the Lincoln 


Lincoln’s ideas about the 
nation came from three principal 
sources, all of them parts of his 
early and formative years and 
just barely accessible to historians 
| now. First came the ideas current 


“» Thurlow — 


Weed (1797- 
1882) one-time 
New York state — 
representative 
turned 


newspaper editor 


and political 
manager. Like 
Abraham Lincoln, 
Weed was a Whig 
who joined the 
new Republican 
Party. His extreme 
partisanship and 
reputation as a 
political “boss” 
did not help his 


| friend William 


Seward during 


| the Republican 
| presidential 


nomination 
struggle in 1960. 
But Lincoln 
consulted 

him during 

the following 


| campaign. 


Vv Andrew 
Jackson (1767- 
1846)depicted 
at the Battle of 
New Orleans. 
The disastrous 
War of 1812 was 
an important 
stimulus to 
American 
nationalism 

in the years 
when Abraham 
Lincoln was 
coming of age. 


_ wooden raft down the Mississippi 


boy growing up on hardscrabble 
farms in Kentucky and Indiana 
breathed in American nationalism 
each time he inhaled. 

As it turned out, 
circumstances further dictated 
a special course for Lincoln’s 
national sentiment and beliefs. 
The second important factor was 
the impoverished circumstances 
of his youth. Lincoln suffered 
under the primitive national 
infrastructure that locked his 
father Thomas Lincoln and, for a 
time, Abraham Lincoln himself, 
in rural subsistence. To describe 
it in modern terms, here was 
the plight of Thomas, his son 
Abraham, and the rest of the 
Lincoln family. Without good 
roads to market, farmersfound 
it useless to grow more than a 
subsistence. A surplus was simply | 
too difficult to get to market 
before it spoiled. One could have | 
asked Abraham himself how 
difficult it was to get products to 
market. Twice—once in 1828 and 
again in 1831—he floated on a 


River 


to New Orleans in order to reach 
a viable market and returned 
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| which would help the nation, 


_ any kind of market transactions 


| the existential problem of 
| his want of opportunity for 


in New England, for example) 
and by transportation (canals 
and railroads to bring the farm 

PF auadiners of Lincoln’s western 
section of the country to the 

-_ working classes in the factories of 
the East). 

As a young politician— 
running for the state legislature 
in the early 1830s—Lincoln did 
not tout the importance of such 
a program for national unity 
and might. Instead, as a poor 
young man of little education, 
he advertised its immediate 
economic benefits for lifting 
the subsistence farmer out of 
landlocked poverty. But, of 
course, such a program might 
also secure national strength.” 

The third source of Lincoln’s 
_ vision of the nation was the 
antislavery movement. All of 
_ these ideas came to him early. He 
| could say later in life—truthfully 
as far as anyone knows—that 
he could not remember a time 
| when he was not antislavery 
in thought and feeling.’ Such 
| sentiments dictated a very special 
view of the nation. Like other 
_ important social and political 

movements throughout American 
| history—right down to this very 
day—the antislavery movement 
wanted the nation’s founders 


the Knob Creek — 
cabin to hich © 


there for abet 
five years. 


on land. Such trips could 
take months.The men on the 
frontier—the women had not 
much choice in those patriarchal 
days—opted for leisure, but they 
called it hunting and fishing for 
food.’ It is difficult for us to 
remember that the frontiersmen 
were actually “lazy” (Abraham 
Lincoln was an exception). There 
was not much call for ambition 
and enterprise. With no banks, 
one could not get a loan to 
improve the farm or crops, and 
there was very little money for 


anyway. 
Lincoln, as a youth, realized 


advancement and education, and 
he quickly latched onto a political 
program for developing national 
transportation infrastructure and 
financial institutions by means 

of government investment. He 
spent most of his political career 
in service to that program of 
government-supported economic | 
development, embodied in 
the Whig party and in the 
“American System” of Henry 
Clay, the Kentucky politician 
who became Lincoln’s ideal. The 
centerpiece of Clay’s program 
was the protective tariff—which 
Lincoln came to embrace too— 


in their view, to develop infant | | 
industries without the unfair 
competition of Great Britain’s | 
economic might. In short, 
this was a vision of economic 
nationalism, with the different 
regions of the United States 
brought together by economic 
specialization (manufacturing 


> Mother and 
daughter on 
the auction 

block. Lincoln's 
opposition to ) 
slavery was 
alicsiecs 


and their sacred texts like the 
Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution on their side. 
The Declaration was easy enough, 
for it contained the words that 
“all men are created equal,’ but 
the Constitution was a problem, 
for it clearly recognized slavery 

as an existing institution in the 
fledgling country. But it did 

not refer to the institution by 
name. Instead of dictating that 
fugitive slaves must be returned 
to their owners, for example, 

the Constitution, in Article IV, 
section 2, said: “No person 

held to service or labour in one 
state, under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, 

in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labour, but 
shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service 
or labour may be due.” Service 
or labor indeed! Antislavery 
activists looked at the labored 
language in which the men who 
drafted the Constitution talked 
about slavery and concluded that 
the founders had been attempting 
to avoid mentioning the word at 


all. Antislavery people later in the | 
nineteenth century argued that 
the founders had been ashamed 

of slavery and knew it was wrong 
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and felt that it would eventually 
disappear from the United States, 
and the Constitution at least 
would leave the United States 
with no reminders that “slavery” 
had ever existed in the country. 
Lincoln believed firmly that the 


| men who founded the country 
| thought slavery was a moral, 


political, and social evil just as 
he did, and that they had looked 
forward to the day when it would 
become extinct, just as he hoped. 
Reconciling antislavery 
sentiment with nationalism in 
a slaveholding nation was never 
simple. Even in Lincoln’s greatest 
antislavery speech—in my view, 
the greatest speech he gave 
before being elected president 


| in1860—a rousing two- or three- 
| hour oration delivered in Peoria, 


Illinois, on October 16, 1854, 

he struggled. Any antislavery 
person knew that crusading for 
the reform posed some threat to 


| the Union, and the great majority, 


like Lincoln himself, worried 
about that. In the midst of his 


speech in Peoria, Lincoln was 


careful to say, “I too, go for saving 
the Union. Much as I hate slavery, 
I would consent to the extension 
of it rather than see the Union 
dissolved, just as 1 would consent 


| to any GREAT evil, to avoid a 


GREATER one.”"” The priorities 
in that statement were clear, but 
they were seldom as clear again in 
Lincoln’s public statements. 

The ideas that came from 
these three sources—post-1812 
nationalism, the Whig party, and 
the antislavery movement—at 
last came together in Lincoln’s 
thought when he sat down in 
Springfield, Illinois, early in 1861 


| to write his inaugural address. 


But, because this was a state paper 
and supposed to be the product 
of high-mindedness, he hardly 
mentioned the crass subject of 


| 
/ 
| 
| 


the economic benefits of national 
Union, which had been very 


| attractive to him when he first 
| entered politics as a penniless 


| young man in 1832. 


What he did do in 1861 was 


| to construct an argument for 


the perpetuity of the Union, 
proving to his satisfaction, that 


| it could never be ended, as the 


seceding Southern states were 
attempting to do before his very 
eyes. He drew on several texts 
for inspiration: the Constitution 
itself, as well as famous speeches 
by Henry Clay (of course), 
Andrew Jackson (a founder 

of the Democratic Party and 
not ordinarily an inspiration 

for an old Whig like Lincoln), 
and Daniel Webster (also a 
Whig). Lincoln began with the 
Constitution. Alas, when he 
picked up the document and 
looked at it closely with the 


problem of secession in mind, 


there was not as much help there 
as he might have hoped. The 
Constitution of the United States 
does not say who is “sovereign” in 
so many words, and it does not 
expressly outlaw secession from 
the Union created in 1787-88. 

Thus Lincoln began his 
argument with these words: “I 
hold, that in contemplation 
of universal law, and of the 
Constitution, the Union of these 
States is perpetual. Perpetuity is 
implied, if not expressed, in the 
fundamental law of all national 
governments.”" That was a way 
of saying that the Constitution 
did not expressly declare the 
Union perpetual, and indeed 
it did not. To put it bluntly, 
his constitutional argument 
was weak. He had no specific 
language to rely on. 

His second argument was a 
legalistic one, more or less the one 
he almost automatically expressed 


A During 5 
theearly — 


1850s LincoIn 


concentrated 
on his law 
practice, but as 


. the sectional 


divide widened 
he was drawn 
back to his first 
love, politics. 


A Kentuckian 
Henry Clay 
(1777-1852) was 
much admired 
by Lincoln. Clay 
was a slave- 
holder who 
nevertheless 
wished to see 
the institution 
gradually 
abolished. 


to Thurlow Weed when he asked 
Lincoln about secession. Could 
the United States, if it were merely 
a contractual association, “as a 
contract, be peaceably unmade, 
by less than all the parties who 
made it? One party toacontract 
may violate it—break it, so to 
speak; but does it not require 
all to rescind it?”’” He asked 
the rhetorical question. He did 
not state the proposition as a 
fact. Lincoln did not particularly 
wish to concede the “merely” 
contractual nature of the Union, 
though he could make arguments 
for the inviolability of contract. 
This was not a vital part of the 
argument, or at least not as vital 
as the historical argument that 
followed it. 

The third—the historical | 
argument—proved to be 
the longest-lasting and most 
influential, “The Union is much 
older than the Constitution,” 
Lincoln asserted. “It was 
formed in fact, by the Articles 
of Association in 1774. It was 
matured and continued by the 
Declaration of Independence 
in 1776. It was further matured 


| and expressly declared and 


pledged, to be perpetual, by the 


| Articles of Confederation in 1778. | 
| And, finally, in 1787, one ofthe | 


_ establishing the Constitution, was | 


declared objects for ordaining and 

| 
‘to form a more perfect union.” As | 
an antislavery man, Lincoln very 
much wanted to draw a direct line 


in history from the Declaration 
| of Independence to the Union of 
his own day. There was no such 


| to Union through the period of 


thing, of course. The actual road 


| the Articles of Confederation, 


had been bumpy, to say the 
least, and the Articles themselves 
had been cast aside in 1787-88, 
but Lincoln, in common with 


other great antislavery thinkers, 
Stk ahs = 
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A Signing the 
Declaration of 
Independence, 
As an anti- 
slavery man, 
Lincoln was 
anxious to 
draw a direct 
historical 

line from the 
Declaration, 
with its 
statement that 
| “allmen are 

| created equal,” 
| to the Union of 
| his own day. 


¥ William 
H. Seward 

| (1801-1872). 

| Considered by 
| many to be the 


| front-runner for 


| the Republican 
presidential 
nomination in 
| 1860, Seward 

| was bested by 
Lincoln, but 
became his 
secretary of 


state and a loyal 


colleague. 


| of anarchy. 


wanted to retain the Declaration 
as a founding document and he 
wanted to make the path from 
1776 to the Constitution of 1787 
seamless and continuous. That, 
no statesman had ever done 
before. 

Finally, Lincoln, an eminently 


_ practical politician if there 


ever was one, made a practical 
argument: “Plainly, the central 
idea of secession, is the essence 
”* Tt was plausible 
sounding, but, surprisingly, this 
turned out to be the weakest 


| argument of all. Neither the 


legalistic process of secession, 
by conventions and ordinances, 
nor the subsequent history of 
the Confederacy itself proved 
to be anarchic. Instead, the 
secessionists made a unified 
nation, fielding large and 
dedicated armies. Moreover, 
after the initial phases of the 
war, the Confederacy did not 
suffer from internal secessionist 
movements—even after a 

great chunk of territory was 
severed from practical control 
by Richmond with the fall of 


| Vicksburg in July 1863. Remote 
| Texas remained as much a part 


of the Confederacy in 1865 as 


| Virginia was, although it ceased 


to be able to offer much military 


aid to the cause. 


Lincoln was an old Whig, 


| but he did not want to sound 


like one in 1861; he wanted the 
old Democrats in the country 
to listen to what he had to say 
as well. He was careful, when 
researching sources for his 


_ inaugural address to consult 


Whigs, Clay and Webster, and at 


_ least one great Democrat, Andrew 


Jackson. In the end, surprisingly, | office. It is for good reason that 


he relied most heavily on 
Jackson.” As president, Andrew 
Jackson had faced down South 


| Carolina’s attempt to nullify 

| national tariff laws in 1832-3. His 
_ anti-nullification proclamation 
of December 10, 1832, provided 


his constitutional arguments. 


| Lincoln’s description of the 


history of the Union hewed 
pretty closely to Jackson’s, but 
with at least one very significant 


difference.’ Jackson, though his 
| adversary was South Carolina, 
| was himself a slaveholder, and he 


felt no particular need to leave an 
important place in his history of 
the Union for the Declaration of 
Independence. Lincoln was not 
about to do that, for he was an 
antislavery man and he needed 
Jefferson’s declaration that all 
men were created equal on his 
side. 

The Jacksonian theme that 
Lincoln chose to leave untouched 
and unborrowed was most 
significant in light of events 
to come. Andrew Jackson, the 
inventor of modern presidential 
power, made the presidency a key 
part of American nationalism. 

In the anti-nullification 
proclamation, Jackson insisted, 


| “We are ONE PEOPLE in the 


choice of the president and the 
vice-president. Here the States 
have no other agency than 
to direct the mode in which 
the votes shall be given. The 
candidates having the majority 
of all the votes are chosen. The 
electors of a majority of the States 
may have given their votes for one 
candidate, and yet another may 
be chosen. The people, then, and 
not the States, are represented in 
the Executive branch.”"” 

In other words, Andrew 
Jackson depicted the presidency 
as the national and popular 
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historians have said that Jackson 


made the President of the United 


States the “tribune of the people.” 
His critics said that such ideas 
were the stuff of which dictators 
were made. Lincoln was soon 

to have similar critics—and has 
them, among a few historians, to 


| this day. Certainly it is true that 
| President Lincoln, once the war 


began, found the same powers in 
the presidency Jackson did, and 
even more perhaps. But Andrew 
Jackson, though a warrior in 

his early career, was not a war 
president, and Lincoln, though 
not much of a warrior in his 

early years (he did a brief stint of 
inglorious duty as a militiaman in 
the Black Hawk War of 1832),was 
emphatically a war president. 
When Lincoln gave his First 
Inaugural Address, however, he 
was still president of a nation at 
peace. Lincoln might have used 
the opportunity presented by the 
inaugural address to plant the 
seeds of increased presidential 
power. But he did not. He knew 
what Jackson had said and done, | 
but he ignored it. Lincoln simply 
was not interested in increasing 
presidential power. 

Despite the originality of 
Lincoln’s view of the American 
nation, it would be a mistake to 
carry that idea too far. Lincoln 
was not inventing a new form of 
nationalism for the United States. 
He was not looking to Europe 
or history for authoritarian 
ideas to increase the American 
government’s power. To Lincoln 
Europe was a place where kings 
involved their peoples in war 
unnecessarily and liberty was 
scarce." Still, some have found 
new ideas in President Lincoln’s 
words. One constitutional 
historian has recently argued 
that Lincoln articulated “an idea 


growing in Europe” that made 
the nation not a matter of “social 
contract” but of “the common 
feelings, customs, language, and | 
culture of its people.”” 

The principal piece of 
evidence for this different and 
un-American view of the nation 
can be found in the conclusion of 
Lincoln’s First Inaugural Address. 
The words are famous: 

I am loth to close. We are 

not enemies, but friends. We 

must not be enemies. Though 

passion may have strained, it 
must not break our bonds of 
affection. The mystic chords 
of memory, stre[t]ching from 
every battle-field, and patriot 
grave, to every living heart 
and hearthstone, all over this 
broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union, when 
again touched, as surely they 
will be, by the better angels of 
our nature.” 

Had some mystical and 
dangerously irrational idea of the 
nation begun to creep into the 
level-headed Lincoln’s thought? 

It had not. He did tiptoe 
around the idea of social contract 
a little in the address. Lincoln 
had introduced his discussion 
of contract only by saying 
“if the United States be not a 
government proper, but an 
association of States in the nature 
of contract merely.’ Had he 
decided the crucial relationship 
might not be contractual? Hardly. 
Recall his history of the United 
| States, quoted earlier. It was a 
matter of brittle old documentary 
agreements—Articles of 
Association of 1774 and the 
Declaration of Independence and 
the Articles of Confederation and 
the Constitution itself. All these 
articles sounded like something 
out of the lock box of a boring old 
lawyer. Lincoln was not a bore, 


but he did rely on documents and 
facts and not on mysticism and 
sentiment. 

The “mystic chords” were 
not even Lincoln’s words, really. 
Before reading the text in public 
on March 4, 1861, Lincoln had 
sent it to important and trusted 
Republicans to read, among 
them William H. Seward of New 
York. Seward recognized the 
able nature of the address, but 
he still thought something was 
missing: “[S]omething besides 
or in addition to argument is 
needful—to meet and remove 
prejudice and passion in the 
South, and despondency and 
fear in the East. Some words of 
affection.”” Lincoln was not a 
sentimentalist, and he simply was 
not equal to summoning such 
sentiment. Seward therefore 
drafted a suggested closing, 
which Lincoln modified and 
improved. “Mystic chords” were 
Seward’s words and not Abraham 
Lincoln’s. Lincoln was no more 
interested in mystical nationalism 
than he was in enhancing the 
powers of the presidency. 

The lawyer’s old “articles” that 
stand in contrast to mysticism 
should not mislead us into 
thinking that Lincoln was only a 
lawyer sitting in the president’s 
chair. In fact, if we go back and 
survey the sources of his ideas on 
the nation and the Constitution— 
post-1812 nationalism, the 
economic nationalism of the 
Whig party, and the antislavery 
state—Lincoln could have 
had all of them without ever 
stepping inside a courtroom. 


> John Trumbull’s Declaration 

of Independence depicts not the 
signing of the Declaration (as is 
sometimes erroneously stated) but 
the presentation to Congress of 

the draft declarion by the five-man 
drafting committee on June 28, 1776. 
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In fact, he apparently did have 
all of them before he became 
a lawyer in 1836. He certainly 
did not embrace a lawyer’s 
solution to the national crisis in 
1861. That had been available 
in one of his other sources, 


) Daniel Webster. In Webster’s 


most famous speech, a reply to 
a South Carolina Congressman 
named Hayne given in 1830,the 


| Massachusetts Whig had relied 


merely on the Constitution and 
the Supreme Court for his final 
national authority. Webster was 
a lawyer’s lawyer, famous for 
arguments in great cases before 
the Supreme Court. When he 
saw the nation threatened by the 
ideas brewing in South Carolina 
in 1830, a lawyer’s solution came 
easily to him. Webster referred 
to the supremacy clause in the 
Constitution, Article VI, which 
stated flatly, “This Constitution, 
and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the 
land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, 

any thing in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” From that, the 
solution to the national troubles 
followed as day did night, he 
thought: “To whom lies the last 
appeal? This... the Constitution 


<4 During the secession crisis of 1830 Daniel Webster (7782-1852) relied on the supremacy clause of the constitution 
to demonstrate the ascendancy of the national government over those of the states. But Abraham Lincoln developed a 

far more extensive argument, claiming to perceive a continuous development of the Union from its beginnings with the 
Articles of Association in 1774, via the Declaration of Independence in 1776 and the Articles of Confederation in 1778, to 
the Constitution in 1787. 


A Roger B. 


| Taney (1777- 
1864) was the 
fifth Chief Justice 
of the United 
States, serving 


in that position 


from 1836- 
1864. A slave- 
owner who 
manumitted his 
slaves, he was 
a states rights 
man whose 
attitude seemed 


to change over 
the years to one 


of support for 
the ‘peculiar 


referred to the 


| institution.’ He 
| 


activities of 
abolitionists 
as ‘northern 
aggression.’ 
He is most 

remembered for 
the Dred Scott 


decision, which 
opened the door | 


to slaves being 


taken into the 
free territories 


| without their 
status being 
threatened. 


itself decides also by declaring, ‘that the 
judicial power shall extend to all cases 
arising under the Constitution and laws of 


the United States’ These two provisions 
cover the whole ground. They are, in 
truth, the keystone of the arch! With 


these it is a government; without them it 


is a confederation.” 


Within the modest confines of 
Illinois, Lincoln too was a lawyer’s 
lawyer, but he was not about to turn 
the national crisis of 1861 over to 
the lawyers who sat as justices on the 
United States Supreme Court. It was 
the supreme court of Dred Scott and 
Chief Justice Roger B. Taney. For all 


| Lincoln knew, what the court had 


done to buttress slavery in the Dred 
Scott decision of 1857 it might do to 
underwrite disunion in 1861.Whatever 
use Lincoln’s long career in the law 
had been to him to this point, it was 
now beginning to fade. He would have 


| to shake off lingering inclinations to 


examine problems legalistically in order 
to become a statesman. And that he 


unanswered. Why have historians 
been so skittish lately about affirming 
and documenting at length Lincoln’s 
nationalistic ideas? The explanation 
can be found in one book that 


: hardly mentions the American Civil 


War. Benedict Anderson's Imagined 
Communities: Reflections on the Origin 
and Spread of Nationalism states: “In 
an age when it is so common for 
progressive, cosmopolitan intellectuals 
... to insist on the near-pathological 
character of nationalism, its roots in 
fear and hatred of the Other, and its 
affinities with racism, it is useful to 
remind ourselves that nations inspire 
love, and often profoundly self- 
sacrificing love. The cultural products 
of nationalism—poetry, prose fiction, 


_ music, plastic arts—show this love very 
_ clearly in thousands of different forms 


| and styles. 


24 


Abraham Lincoln’s nationalism 
came nowhere near being pathological. 


mystical about it. In the end, in the 
Emancipation Proclamation, Lincoln’s 
nationalism enhanced freedom—spread 
it to millions—instead of curtailing 
freedom. 

Of course, saving the nation and 
freeing the slaves were not all Lincoln’s 
doing. In some ways the nation did all 
that too. We cannot take from the title 
of Benedict Anderson’s book the idea 
that there was anything “imaginary” 
about the greater community Lincoln 
fought for. After the war commenced, 
Lincoln wrote—in July 1861—“The 
people will save their government, if the 
government itself will allow them.” 
Once the flag had been fired upon at 


Fort Sumter, the people in the North did / 


not need the nation explained to them. 
They were ready to maintain it at risk of 
their lives and fortunes. They already 
believed that their one country had one 


| destiny. 


| Mark E. Neely, Jr., teaches at Penn State 
| and is the author of Triumph of the Nation: 


would do. 


We still have a big question 


power in it—no seeds of one-man 
rule, twentieth-century dictatorship, 
| or genocide. There was little that was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| There was no increase of presidential 
| 
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| War, published in 2011 by the University of 
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The first fatal volley in 
northern Georgia in May 1864 
issued from the muskets of 
Confederate firing squads. Gen. 
Joseph Johnston had attempted 
to staunch a steady flow of 
deserters with better rations, 
amnesties, and furloughs, but 
also signed dozens of death 
warrants. Captain Willis 
Claiborne recorded on May 4 
that twelve convicted prisoners 
were each “tied to a stake in front 
of his coffin, his eyes bandaged.” 
Several thousand horrified 
soldiers watched as execution 
details halted ten paces in front 
of their victims and fired. Three 


| prisoners survived, requiring 


officers to “end their torture by 
blowing out their brains.” On 
that grim note, the Army of 
Tennessee’s 45,000 troops around 


| Dalton broke camp the following 


morning and prepared for battle.’ 
Nearly 100,000 Yankees 

had already converged near 

Chattanooga prepared to 

execute their part in Lt. Gen. 

Ulysses Grant’s grand strategy 

for defeating the Confederacy 


| A South 
| Carolina- 
native Brigadier 
| General James 
Cantey (7818- 
1874) was 
aveteran of 
the Mexican- 
American 
war, a planter, 
and a prewar 
politician who 
advocated 
secession. 


Vv Men of the 
154th New 
York make a 
futile charge up 
Confederate- 
__ held Rocky Face 
| Ridge. 


| by pushing deep into Georgia 


to threaten Atlanta. Though 
overestimating Johnston’s 
strength by 15,000, Maj. Gen. 
William T. Sherman exuded 
confidence in the numerical 
superiority of his three armies 
until Maj. Gen. George Thomas, 
commanding the Army of the 
Cumberland, informed him of 
20,000 Rebel reinforcements 
en route for Dalton. Thomas, 
having advised Sherman two 
months earlier of the primary 
flaw in Johnston’s defensive plan, 
offered to march his 61,000 men 
through Snake Creek Gap to 
seize Johnston’s communications 
at Resaca while the Armies of 
the Tennessee and the Ohio 
demonstrated against Rocky Face 
Ridge. Sherman instead assigned 
the flank march to Maj. Gen. 
James McPherson’s much smaller 
Army of the Tennessee. With 
only 24,000 men, McPherson 
would lunge out of the gap, tear 
up the railroad, then “fall back to 
a strong defensive position near 
Snake Creek, and stand ready to 
fall on the enemy’s flank when he 
retreated. ...”” 

Lieutenant Colonel Samuel 
Mott, 57th Ohio, like many 
Federal officers, displayed 


| optimism as the campaign 


opened: “It will be either a big 
fight or a foot race.” John King 
(92nd Illinois Mounted) “felt 


| perfectly confident that we could 


thrash the life out of the rebels,” 


=| though he lacked the vaguest 


idea about Sherman’s plan. 
Others struck more somber 
notes marching across the old 
Chickamauga battlefielden 


| route to battle. “The trees are 


mowed down with cannon balls,” 
observed the 19th Michigan's 


37 | John Ely. “I hope they will 


"| excuse me from getting where 
| they throw balls as thick as 


also remained in the dark; 
| division commander John Geary | 
wondered on May 6,“Tomorrow_| 
morning we set out from here— 
where?”’ 
Sherman’s grand flanking 
_ maneuver broke down quickly. 
McPherson received only hand- 
drawn sketches detailing his 
route; ignorance of the terrain 
and lack of cavalry magnifying 
his innate caution, he detached 
2,000 train guards and left two 
brigades at the west end of 
Snake Creek Gap. Finding Rebel 
videttes in the defile during 
the night of May 8, and then 
encountering more cavalry when 
his army emerged into Sugar 
Valley after dawn, McPherson 
halted Maj. Gen. John Logan’s 
XV Corps atthe eastern mouth | 
_ of the gap, venturing only 10,000 | 
men in Brig. Gen. Grenville 
Dodge’s two XVI Corps divisions | 
toward Resaca. Brushing the 
Confederate horsemen aside, 
| Dodge seized Rome Crossroads 
with one division and sent the 
other toward the town.’ 

Resaca should have been in 
no danger. Aside from a garrison 
of 1,500 Georgians and 600 
dismounted horsemen, a 2,100- 
strong Alabama- Mississippi 
brigade had begun arriving by 
rail from Rome. Also available 
were several hundred Arkansans 
in transit north from Atlanta, and 
a Tennessee brigade sent down 
from Dalton based on vague 
reports of the Federals probing 
Snake Creek Gap. Unfortunately 
for the Confederates, Brig. Gen. 
James Cantey, the senior officer 
present, was a forty-five-year- 
old South Carolina attorney 
who had learned nothing during 
the Mexican War or the 1862 
_ Shenandoah Valley campaign. 
| Cantey ignored the presence 


that....” Many senior officers | 
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| the 37th Mississippi off Bald 


| Cantey’s worst nightmare. A 


of any troops besides his own, 
rejected advice of experienced 


: : against the 
field officers, and dispersed his Corifedérate 
brigade of exchanged Vicksburg defenses near 
prisoners and conscripts in non- Dug Gap. 


supporting positions.” 
Leading 6,000 mid-western 

veterans (testy because they 

had not eaten in twenty-four 

hours) toward Resaca, Brig. Gen. 

Thomas Sweeny represented 


querulous, one-armed, forty- 
three-year-old Irish Regular, 
Sweeny had proven himself 
at Wilson’s Creek, Shiloh, 
Corinth, and Iuka. He routed 
the 17th Alabama (capturing 
dozens of prisoners) and threw 


VY McPherson's 


| Hill, from which his artillery half-hearted 
commanded the Oostenaula flanking 
railroad bridge. Dodge (whom | movement 
Sweeny considered a political through Snake 
: Creek Gap 
hack) lacked the authority AIS carine 
for any further advance, and | Confederate 
McPherson—visiting the | route of retreat. 
| 


SHERMAN 


Federal Corps 


JOHNSTON 


Confederate Divisions 
in 


Federal Assaults 
May 14 > 


May 15 arn 
Se 


“a - To Lay's Ferry 
Map Graphics, George Skoch — MO 
LP sires, ee 2 : 


> Union troops 


| launcha feint 


| of the Tennessee’s commander 


| missed the opportunity of a 


| cavalry alert to his army’s 


position about midday—only 
allowed XVI Corps to tidy 
up its flanks while awaiting 
reinforcements. What arrived 
later that afternoon, however, 
was not one of Logan’s divisions, 
but orders to withdraw to Snake 
Creek Gap at dusk.° 

Having found Resaca 
defended and Confederate 


presence, the idea that Johnston 
might overwhelm his exposed 
northern flank paralyzed 
McPherson. He decided that 
sending a sixteen-man mounted 
detachment to cut the Dalton- 
Resaca telegraph line constituted 
sufficient “demonstration” for the 
day, and entrenched his confused 
soldiers in the mouth of Snake 
Creek Gap. Upon hearing this 
news, Sherman cursed roundly, 
and bluntly informed the Army 


at their next meeting, “Mac, you 
lifetime.”’ 

Ironically, Sherman’s attempt 
to hold Johnston’s attention 
with his other two armies had 
been an equally dismal failure. 
Relinquishing an outlying 
position at Tunnel Hill on May 
7, the Confederates watched 
from Rocky Face Ridge as 
the Army of the Cumberland 
advanced. Thomas pushed a 
few regiments forward the next 
day, the 125th Ohio’s Colonel 
Emerson Opdycke describing the 
mountain as “exceedingly abrupt 


.... the crest so narrow and 
rocky as to render it impossible 
for more than four men to march 
abreast upon it.” Three divisions 
probed toward Mill Creek Gap 
and Buzzard’s Roost on May 

9, suffering several hundred 
casualties before Thomas ordered 
them “out of reach of the enemy’s 
guns.” 

Geary’s division (XX Corps) 
attempted to seize Dug Gap, four 
miles southwest of Dalton, on 
May 8. Johnston had neglected 
this critical pass, only covering it 
with 250 dismounted Arkansas 
cavalry, belatedly reinforced by 
800 Kentucky horsemen. Geary 
sent 4,000 men up the steep 
slopes, which Colonel Adolphus 
Buschbeck characterized as 
“obstructed by fences, a heavy 
underbrush, and the creek 
running at the base of the 
mountain.” The incline caused 
more delays than Rebel musketry 
during the first two-thirds of 


| the ascent. By early afternoon, 


however, Geary’s brigades neared 
the crest, upon which stood Lt. 
Gen. William Hardee and Maj. 
Gen. Patrick Cleburne, anxiously 
awaiting reinforcements. Brig. 
Gen. Hiram Granbury’s Texas 
Brigade finally marched up to 


| secure the position; Geary pulled 


back, having lost 357 men. The 


| Kentucky cavalry and Granbury’s 


Texans, instead of being pinned 
in place, headed south toward 
Resaca that night.’ 

Above Dalton, Maj. Gen. John 


ha 
“~ 
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Schofield’s corps-sized Army 
of the Ohio meandered almost 
aimlessly toward the north end 
of Rocky Face Ridge, and Brig. 
| Gen. Edward McCook’s cavalry 
suffered a humiliating rout on 
| May 9, when Colonel Oscar La 
Grange’s 1,000-strong brigade 
stumbled into a trap laid by 
Maj. Gen. Joe Wheeler with 900 
horsemen near Varnell Station. 
| Wheeler allowed his pickets to 
_ be driven in, then launched a 
devastating dismounted attack. 
As his surprised regiments 
reeled back—dozens of troopers 
| having lost their horses—La 
Grange remained on the front 
| line, encouraging his men. 
Unfortunately, “his fixed rule... 
_ to let no man get deeper into 
the battle than himself,” led to 
his capture, along with nearly 
100 others. Wheeler boasted 
of having bested “5,000 cavalry, 
supported by infantry,” while 
McCook’s report inflated his 
enemy into “two divisions of 
Wheeler’s cavalry and Stewart’s 
division of infantry.””” 
Sherman learned on May 
10 that McPherson had neither 
seized Resaca nor cut the railroad 
before retreating, intended “to 
| rest my men to-morrow, and 
requested another division 
before moving forward. His 
modification of Thomas’s 
flanking maneuver having 
unraveled, Sherman turned to 


favored leaving the XXXIII and 
IV Corps to threaten Dalton, 

| while the XX and XIV Corps 
reinforced McPherson with 
troops “sufficient ... to whip 
any force Johnston can bring 
against him.” Sherman adopted 
_ this suggestion, telegraphing 

| Washington (without crediting 
Thomas) of his new plan to “place 
myself between Johnston and 


the Virginian for advice. Thomas | 


| aredoubtable 


| Franklin. 


A Irish-born 
Thomas W. 


Sweeney 
(1820-1892) had 
proved himself 


fighter at 
Wilson's creek, 
Shiloh, Corinth, 
and luka, Later 
inthe Atlanta 
Campaign, it 
was his brigade 
that intercepted 
Hood's flank 
attack. 


V Brigadier 
General Hiram 
B. Granbury 
(1831-1864) 
was an able 
officer. Taken 
prisoner at Fort 
Donelson, he 
was exchanged 
after several 
months in 
captivity, only 
to meet his 
death later at 
the Battle of 


Resaca, when we will have to fight 
it out.... Certain that Johnston 
can make no detachments, I will 
be in no hurry." 
Sherman’s confidence 


notwithstanding, Johnston had 


| detached three divisions to 
| attack McPherson, but Lt. Gen. 


John B. Hood—sent to Resaca 
to coordinate operations— 
misjudged Federal numbers 
and convinced his commander 


| to order back most of those 


troops. By May 11, only 20,000 


| Rebels remained where Sherman 


thought they were. Maj. Gen. 
W. H. T. Walker’s Division 


| stood at Tilton, and Cleburne’s 
| southeast of Dug Gap. Maj. Gen. 


Benjamin Cheatham’s Division 
had slipped off Rocky Face 
Ridge, and Maj. Gen. Thomas 
Hindman’s had exited the 
defenses north of Dalton. With 
interior lines, 6,000 men holding 
Resaca, 2,000 cavalry picketing 
the Oostenaula, and Maj. Gen. 
William W. Loring’s Division 

en route for Resaca from Rome, 
Johnston had the luxury of 
waiting for Sherman to commit 
himself. Lt. Gen. Leonidas Polk, 
commanding in Alabama and 
Mississippi, had meanwhile 
interpreted Richmond’s order 


| to send Loring to Resaca as carte 


blanche to march his entire field 
army toward Georgia, increasing 


| Johnston’s infantry strength by 


fifty percent.’ 

Discovering Johnston’s army 
(plus 13,000 reinforcements) 
entrenched at Resaca, Sherman 
ordered Schofield’s XXXII Corps 
and Maj. Gen. John Palmer’s XIV 
Corps to strike what he believed 


| to be Johnston’s right flank 


along Camp Creek on May 14. 
Unfortunately, Schofield’s right- 
flank division commander—the 
incompetent Brig. Gen. Henry 
Judah—held seniority over Brig. 


Gen. Absalom Baird, Palmer’s left 
flank commander. Disdaining 
reconnaissance or artillery 
support, Judah advanced through 
Baird’s regiments, hopelessly 
entangling both divisions in 
thick brush and a boggy creek 
bed, before stumbling into the 
Confederate center. Shortly | 
after noon, Maj. Gen. William 
Bate reported that the Yankees 
“assaulted my entrenched 


| line,” but “were driven back 


in twenty minutes with much 
slaughter.” Twice more Judah 
ordered disjointed attacks, which | 
Bate repulsed with equal ease, 
inflicting 1,377 casualties while 


| suffering only 312. Other attacks | 


by the XIV and XXIII Corps 
were less bloody but no more 
successful." 

Johnston’s right flank actually | 


Oliver O. Howard’s IV Corps 


| (anchoring the Union left), a 


fact that Howard complacently 
ignored. Johnston then ordered 
Hood to roll up Howard’s 

flank with Maj. Gen. Carter 
Stevenson’s and Maj. Gen. A. P. 
Stewart’s Divisions, reinforced 
by four brigades from Hardee 
and Polk. The attack hit Brig. 
Gen. David Stanley’s division an 
hour before sunset. Stanley had 
earlier directed Brigadier General | 
Charles Cruft’s six Indiana, 
Kentucky, and Ohio regiments to 
refuse the division left, but “these 
troops were not yet in position” 
when Stevenson ploughed into 
them. “Attacked in the flank, and 
greatly outnumbered,” Stanley 
admitted, “they could only get 
out of the way the best they 
could.””* 

Everything suddenly rested 
on the six guns of Captain Peter 
Simonson’s 5th Indiana Battery. 
At 150 yards, Simonson reported, 
“the men themselves, without 


extended beyond Maj. Gen. | 
| 


30 
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particular orders, double-shotted 
the pieces with cannister,” 

which tore gaping holes in the 
Confederate ranks. Simonson’s 
unsupported stand allowed Maj. 
Gen. Alpheus Williams’ division 
(XX Corps) to force march 
behind Thomas’s front to stem 


_ the Rebel onslaught. Rallying 


his troops, Stanley calculated 
his loss at only 200. Stewart 
had struck only the empty 
space beyond Howard’s flank 
before Stevenson’s retreat (with 
475 casualties) necessitated his 
withdrawal. Convinced that 
he might “defeat the left of the 
Federal army,’ Johnston ordered 
Hood “to renew the fight at 
daybreak... .”"° 

Massing troops for a decisive 
attack meant that Johnston 
had to accept considerable 
risks elsewhere. At 5:00 


| p.m., McPherson’s soldiers 


had thrown Polk’s troops off 
the heights overlooking the 
Oostenaula railroad bridge. Polk 


| counterattacked, losing 500 


men without retaking the hill. 
(Unknown to senior officers 

of both armies, the murder 

of twenty-three Confederates 
marred that small victory; John 
Brobst, 25th Wisconsin, wrote, 


| “{when] the rebs surrendered 


... the boys asked them if they 
remembered Fort Pillow and 
killed all of them.”) Johnston 
had a pontoon bridge erected 
upriver, out of artillery range, 
but refused to contemplate a 
retreat."° 

He could not so easily shrug 


| off the Federals crossing the 


Oostenaula at Lay’s Ferry, four 
miles southwest of Resaca, 
directly threatening the railroad 
behind his army. Late in the 
afternoon, Thomas Sweeny 

had loaded 400 men into 
pontoon boats; reaching the 


south bank, wrote Captain 
William Chamberlain, 81st 
Ohio, “It was but the work of 
a moment to... scatter the 
astonished rebels like sheep.” 
Rumors of an overwhelming 
counterattack caused Sweeny 
to order the detachment back 
across the river that evening, 
but his incursion nonetheless 
caused Johnston to cancel 
Hood’s dawnassault, sending 
Walker’s Division to secure his 
communications. Discovering 
the Federal withdrawal, however, 
the Virginian shifted a few 
more brigades, and ordered 
Hood to strike during the next 
afternoon.” 

Returning after sunrise on 
May 15, Sweeny crossed the 52nd 
Illinois, followed soon thereafter 
by the rest of his division, which 
faced Walker’s Division. A forty- 
seven-year-old Georgian, Walker 
had in common with Sweeny a 
West Point education, a sharp 
tongue, and the belief that he 
should be commanding a corps. 
What he lacked was judgment, 
committing two brigades in an 


A Ivan 
Vasilyevich 
Turchaninov 
(1821-1901), 
better known by 
his Anglicized 
name of John 
BasilTurchin, 
emigrated from 
his native Russia 
to America in 
1858. A former 
officer in the 
Russian army, 
Turchin turned 
in excellent 
performances 

in the Battles of 
Chickamauga 
and 
Chattanooga. 
His troops’ 
earlier sacking 
of Athens, 
Alabama, was 


| the subject of 


controversy 
both at the 
time and since. 
He died in an 


| institution for 


the insane in 
19017. 


| not dislodge the Yankees."® 


| against Federal breastworks and 


uncoordinated assault against 
Sweeny’s hastily fortified 
bridgehead. When his Georgians 
reeled back with 171 casualties, 
Walker reported that he could 


Hooker’s XX Corps had 
meanwhile been attacking 
Hood’s lines for several hours, 
losing 1,200 men and, according 
to Stevenson, “leaving the ground 
thickly covered in places with 
their dead... .” Discovering 
that Walker had fumbled his 
assignment, Johnston concluded 
that he could not risk remaining 
at Resaca; again he canceled 
Hood’s attack and directed a 
midnight withdrawal across 
the Oostenaula. The order did 
not reach Stewart in time: his 
division advanced unsupported 


suffered 900 casualties. The 54th 
Virginia (of Stevenson’s Division) 
also marched unwittingly into 
that inferno, losing 100 men in 
fifteen minutes.” 

Had Sherman not decided 
that Johnston “will not attempt 
to escape” across the Oostenaula 


Vv Union reinforcements in box cars 
arrive at Kingston. 
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| the contrary), he might still have 
| scored a major victory, for the 
| Confederate withdrawal hardly 


(disregarding all intelligence to 


represented a masterpiece of 
stealth. Major James Ratchford 
recalled that Johnston’s soldiers 
“tramped on each other’s heels, 
cursed each other, and strung 
out in a long line, until it seemed 
almost certain that we would 
not make it across without 

being discovered and fired on.” 
Brig. Gen. Arthur Manigault 


| said derisively, “Bragg would 


have managed much better.” 
Inexplicably, McPherson’s 
artillery never opened on that 
noisy bridge, just 600 yards 
distant.” 

Sherman’s attacks had cost 


| him 5,000 casualties, while 


Johnston lost roughly 4,000. 
From a command standpoint 
neither army functioned 
particularly well: orders lagged 
behind events, reconnaissance 
was non-existent, and artillery 
support generally appeared as 
an afterthought. Charges of 
drunkenness could have been 
pressed against at least one 
Federal division commander 
(Judah) and three Rebel 
brigadiers (Alpheus Baker, 
George Maney, and Alexander 


Reynolds).”' 


Brig. Gen. John B. Turchin 
(whose troops had been savaged 
in Judah’s attack) concluded 
that “talent would have achieved 
a brilliant victory at Resaca,” a 
commentary equally applicable 
to Sherman and Johnston. 


_ Though each commander 


| his opponent, neither 


| entrapping the entire 


inflated the damage done to 
could claim a clear- 
cut victory. Sherman 


had twice missed 


Army of Tennessee, 


A William J. 
Hardee (1875- 
1873) pressed 
repeatedly fora 
more aggressive 
response to 
Sherman's 
advance during 
the Atlanta 
Campaign. 

This may have 
been because 
his corps 
contained fewer 
demoralized 
units than the 
other corps. 


Vv General 
John B. Hood 
(1831-1879) 
probably 
began trying to 
undermine his 
commander, 
General Joseph 
Johnston, 
immediately 
following the 
latter's retreat 
from Resaca. 


while Johnston had kept his 


= army intact only by surrendering 


the north Georgia mountains, 


| thereby dooming the industrial 


center at Rome. Whatever 
Thomas thought about 
Sherman’s performance, he 


| kept to himself, but Hood— 
| whose performance as a corps 


commander could not so far be 
considered outstanding—began 
to think about sharing his own 
opinions of Johnston with 


| President Jefferson Davis.” 


Rome, Georgia, like its 
classical counterpart, observed 


| nurse Kate Cumming, “is 
| built on several hills,” and “the 


principal streets are broad and 
clean.” Founded on expropriated 
Cherokee land where the 
Oostenaula and Etowah Rivers 
merged into the Coosa, sufficient 


| roads led to Rome (a rail spur 


to Kingston and a wagon road 
to Selma) for the Floyd County 


| seat to become north Georgia’s 


economic hub. The local 
populace (15,000 strong) had 
enthusiastically supported the 
war. Beginning with several 
companies of the 8th Georgia, 
Rome’s young men had flocked 
to the colors, while the women 
sewed uniforms and—as the 
fighting crept closer—tended the 
wounded in makeshift hospitals. 
Noble Brothers’ Foundry 
cast cannon, Howe & Rich 
manufactured cartridge boxes, 
and H. K. Shackleford turned 
out pistol belts and haversacks. 
Rome even had its Caesar, when 
Nathan Bedford Forrest marched 
triumphantly through town with 
hundreds of Yankee prisoners 
in 1863.” 
Since Missionary 
Ridge, however, 
Rome had existed 
on borrowed time, 
situated in such 


a strategic cul-de-sac that any 


| find itself flanked, cut off, 


| town’s schools closed in January. 


garrison short of Johnston's 
entire army would eventually 


and besieged. Thus, during 
December 1863, the Army of 
Tennessee evacuated its hospitals; 
Rome Female College and the 


Impressment officers scoured 

the area for horses, wagons, and 
provisions, creating a climate 

of scarcity and fear that drove 
large numbers of families to pack 
their belongings and head south. 
When Maj. Gen. Samuel French 
arrived on May 16 to discover 
himself the senior officer in 
town, Sherman had crossed 


_ the Oostenaula and Brig. Gens. 
| Kenner Garrard (4,000 cavalry) 


and Jefferson C. Davis (8,000 
infantry) were headed straight 
for Rome.” 

French intended to defend 
Rome no longer than his 
division and Brig. Gen. William 
H. Jackson’s cavalry (the last of 
Polk’s army to reach Georgia) 


| required to pass through town. 


A shortage of wagons and rolling 


| stock meant, however, that Brig. 
Gen. Matthew Ector’s 1,000 


| Colonel Lawrence “Sul” Ross’s 


_ could carry out with them,” 


Texans and North Carolinians, 


1,200 Lone Star cavalry, and 
the Brookhaven (Mississippi) 
Artillery had to spend two 
days delaying greatly superior 
numbers before burning the 
Etowah River bridge as they 
retreated around noon on May 
18. According to Mrs. R. S. 
Norton, “the Texans sacked all 
the stores and took what they 


while, the Yankees “at once began 
burning dwelling houses. ...” | 
Other accounts rated Federal 
conduct more favorably, but 
Federal commandant Brig. Gen. 


| William Vandever, although 
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“a kind hearted gentleman,” 
quickly started shipping former 
slaves and indigent whites north, 
effectively depopulating Rome 


__as he converted the town into an 


entrenched camp.” 

Rome’s fate epitomized 
Johnston’s dilemma after Resaca 
as he retreated into the triangle 
bordered by the Oostenaula, 
the Etowah, and his lifeline, the 
Western & Atlantic Railroad. 
Hardee’s Corps checked any 
immediate pursuit at Rome 
Crossroads on May 16-17, but 


| Sherman’s numerical superiority 


allowed the Federals to advance 
on a broad front, simultaneously 


| pressuring Johnston’s rear and 


threatening his communications. 
Every inch of ground surrendered 
represented irreplaceable 
resources lost, and a greater 
incentive for Georgians under his 
command to desert. “You can 
not imagine how disheartening it 
is & at the same time humiliating 
to see the apprehension of the 
people of a country abandoned 
to the enemy,’ Johnston told his 
wife. Unless he could select a 


battlefield where nature secured 


his flanks, or locate an isolated 
Union element that might be 
overwhelmed before Sherman 
could react, Johnston feared that 
he would be unable to halt the 
Yankees north of the Etowah.”® 

“I hoped to find a good 
position near Calhoun,” Johnston 
wrote, but Oothkalooga Creek, 


| “would have been a great 


impediment.” Falling back 


| toward Adairsville on May 17, 


where his engineers reported 
a “valley ... so narrow that 
our army ... would hold the 
heights of the right and left 


| with its flanks,” he discovered 


the potential battlefield much 


| wider than advertised. Hardee 
(believing that McPherson’s 


entire army had gone to Rome 
and another corps to Virginia) 
advocated battle; Hood favored 

retreating across the Etowah, but 


reversed himself when Johnston 


suggested another maneuver. 

If the army broke into two 
wings—Hardee retreating toward 
Kingston and the rest toward 
Cassville—Sherman would 
surely divide his own forces in 
pursuit. Force-marching from 
Kingston to a position west of 
Cassville, Hardee could then 
hold off one part of the Federal 
army as Hood and Polk crushed 
the other. Polk’s primary 
contribution appears to have 
been baptizing Johnston (at his 
wife’s request) before the war 
council adjourned.” 

Sherman took the bait. 
Convinced that Johnston— 
despite having abruptly halted 
and given battle at Resaca— 
lacked the nerve to initiate 
another fight, he insisted that, 
“If we can bring Johnston to 
battle this side of the Etowah 


| we must do it, even at the 


hazard of beginning battle 
with only part of our forces.” 
(In Sherman’s defense, none 
of his army commanders— 
even Thomas—thought any 
different.) Because he employed 
his cavalry so ineptly, Sherman 
confused Hardee’s Corps 

with Johnston’s entire army, 
and ordered a convergence 

on Kingston. McPherson 
swung to the west, the IV 

and XIV Corps (minus 

Davis’ division) followed 
Hardee toward Kingston, 

Maj. Gen. Joseph Hooker’s 

XX Corps took the Cassville 
road, and Schofield advanced 
on a parallel road farther east. 
Pausing to rest his exhausted _ 
troops (and, incidentally, 
to relieve Henry 


| Judah), Schofield fell behind 

| & Shortly before schedule, uncovering Hooker’s 
Confederate eastern flank as the XX Corps 
president approached Cassville on the 
Jefferson morning of May 19. Thus 18,000 
Davisrelieved Federals marched unwittingly 

| doe Fonte toward an ambush by nearly 

| from command fe 
and appointed 30,000 Confederates. 

John Bell hood “Soldiers of the Army of 

in his place, he Tennessee,” Johnston’s morning 

wrote Johnston battle order announced, “you 

expressing his 

disappointment have repulsed every assault 

at the army's of the enemy.... You have 

constant defeated every attempt upon 

withdrawals. your communications.... You 
re | will now turn and march to 

Hea meet his advancing oe 

_ (1821-1866),son | Stirring words for weary men: 
of an Episcopal now forty miles south of Dalton, 
minister, had a they had retreated, fought, and 
distinguished retreated again for two weeks. 
record in the “Sherman has an army largely 
Mexican- : » 

b WmeHehn in excess of ours,” wrote Jabez 
War, but later | Cannon, 27th Alabama, and 
acquired a | could “send 30,000 to 40,000 
well-deserved | men around one of our flanks, 
reputation for | which compels us to retreat; 
Grunennes ay but we are not discouraged yet.” 
reputation that : sta da 
followed him Having slogged through “rain 

| into the Civil | [that] poured down in torrents,” 
War. | foregone hot rations, and rarely 

» slept more than a few hours at a 
stretch, most—though not all— 
of Johnston’s men cheered his 

| pronouncement, especially when 
| accompanied by a whiskey ration 
and reports of major victories 


in Virginia and Louisiana.” 
Confident words had 
not been matched by 
meticulous planning. 
Because Johnston issued 
only verbal instructions at 
Cassville, reconstructing 
Hood’s orders as he 
advanced into position on 
Hooker’s flank that morning 
_ remains problematic. 
' Johnston claimed, 
postwar, that Hood had 
unambiguous orders to 


Ge 
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attack; the Texan rejoined | 


| argued vehemently in favor of battle, 


| resist the enemy, [that] would inevitably 


and produce that inability.” “About 


that no such order been given, and that 
he, rather than Johnston, had initiated 
the forward movement. Such slender 
contemporary evidence as exists tends 


to corroborate Johnston, yet his record 


| provides ample evidence of confusing 


and contradictory tactical formulations. 
Whatever his instructions, Hood 
forfeited any chance for a decisive | 
attack when he mistook wandering 
Federal cavalry for a strong enemy force 
on his own flank and then pulled back 
his divisions. Mirroring Sherman’s 
frustration with McPherson at Snake 
Creek Gap, Johnston exclaimed, “It 
can’t be!” when the news reached him, 
then reluctantly ordered his army 

into a defensive position along a ridge 
southeast of Cassville.” 

As his troops dug in, Johnston rode 
the lines with growing confidence in a 
position he later characterized as “the 
best that I saw occupied during the 
war....” Brushing aside concerns that 
Federal batteries could enfilade part of 
French’s sector, he entered an evening 
conference with Hood and Polk to 
discuss the next day’s battle. Again, the 
record is murky. Johnston’s memoirs 
paint both men as afraid their lines 
would buckle under Union artillery fire 
and counseling immediate retreat. Hood 
insisted that the pair had advocated 
attack, not withdrawal; Polk died before 
setting down any recollections. When 
Hardee arrived around 10:00 p.m., 
Johnston had already decided upon 
another retreat. As at Adairsville, Hardee 


but Johnston countered that if Hood 
and Polk believed in “their inability to 


be communicated to their troops, 


one o'clock a.m.,” recalled the 26th 
Mississippi's William Chambers, “we 
began falling back. ... Nor did we stop 
till we had crossed the Etowah River. . ..”” 

Ironically, neither Sherman nor 
Thomas realized that a Confederate 
attack had been aborted at the 


| last moment. The cavalry that so 


discomfited Hood had appeared by 
accident, pursuing what McCook 
thought would be Johnston’s wagon 


_ train. Until nightfall Hooker reported 


L 


that that the Rebels around Cassville 
amounted to a single infantry division | 
serving as the rear guard while the Army 


of Tennessee marched away. On the 
morning of May 20, Thomas examined 
the vacated Rebel lines, and only then 
understood that Johnston’s entire army 
had been present. Notwithstanding “a 
series of very formidable breast-works 
and batteries,” he concluded that, “they 
were so demoralized that they dared 
not remain to contend with us today.” 


| Having “secured two good bridges and 
| an excellent ford across the Etowah,” 
| Sherman ordered “two days rest to 


replenish and fit up....” Agreeing 

with Thomas about Confederate 
demoralization, he telegraphed 
Washington that Johnston might 
retreat beyond the Chattahoochee River 


| without a battle.” 


That perception of cracks in the 
Army of Tennessee’s morale had 
some basis in reality. Sherman’s 
armies collected 500 prisoners around 
Cassville; many belonged to the 
walking wounded or the supply train, 
but others could not be explained 
so easily, especially in Hood’s Corps. 
Getting captured on the skirmish 
line represented a favorite method 
of desertion, exemplified by the 
“disgraceful surrender” of thirty- 
three men from the 18th Alabama on 


| May 20. Numerous Alabamians and 


Georgians from different regiments in 


| Hood’s Corps, swept up the same day 


either individually or in small groups, 
demonstrated in the prison camp at 


| Rock Island, Illinois, that their faith 


in the Confederacy had evaporated 


| by signing up for service in the Union 


army or navy. Undoubtedly, some 


_ soldiers evaded the Yankees and 


headed straight home, while others 
who remained in the ranks (at least 
temporarily) became far less willing to 
risk their lives in battle.” 

Sergeant John Hagan (19th 
Georgia) wrote on May 18, “We have 


| run until Iam getting out of heart and 
we must make a stand soon or the army | 
| will be demoralized,” but declining 

| morale during the campaign’s first two 


weeks cannot be exclusively attributed 
to Johnston’s retreats. Desertion had 
long plagued the army, as the mass 
execution on May 4 attested; nearly 
3,000 men had slipped away from 
Dalton before Sherman advanced. 


| Recent conscripts, exchanged Vicksburg 


captives, and soldiers from northern 


| while Hood and Polk sounded less 
aggressive.” 


| satisfied with myself. ...” If he could 


| Alabama or Georgia appeared 
most prone to disaffection, creating 


discernable patterns of lower combat 
effectiveness. Hardee’s Corps remained 
relatively unaffected, except for Walker's 
Georgians; Hood’s three divisions 

all suffered from uneven mixtures of 
dependable and unsteady brigades; 
and over half of Polk’s regiments 
seemed shaky. The army’s cavalry and 
artillery seem to have been far less 
negatively affected. These patterns 
probably explained in part why Hardee 
had consistently argued for battle, 


His own awareness of his infantry’s 
uneven quality, which increasingly 
affected his tactical decisions, did little 
to assuage Johnston’s own self-criticism 
as his army crossed the Etowah. He 
later officially characterized his 
retreat from Cassville as “a step I 
have regretted ever since,’ and when 
a telegram from Jefferson Davis 
expressed “disappointment” over the 
army’s withdrawals, Johnston did not 
even defend himself. “I know that my 
dispatch must of necessity create the 
feeling you express,’ Johnston admitted, | 
even though “I have earnestly sought 
an opportunity to strike the enemy.” 
To Lydia Johnston he wrote even more 
explicitly, “I have never been so little 


not find some tactic to slow Sherman’s 
relentless advance before the Yankees 
reached the Chattahoochee, Atlanta 
would fall.” 
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27. Hood’s position at this council | 


remains a point of contention 
among historians. Prior to 1974, 
most historians accepted as proof 
positive statements to that effect 
by Lieutenant T. B. Mackall in his 
journal published in the OR. Rich- 
ard McMurry, however, has proven 
conclusively that the version of 
the Mackall journal published in 
the OR (and noted as having been 
supplied by Johnston himself) was 
actually edited and expanded after 


the war. This discovery has led | 
many historians to take a position | 
of silence on Hood’s opinion at the | 


Adairsville war council; for example, 
McMurry himself omits any men- 
tion of the Texan in his account of 


the meeting in both his Hood biog- | 


raphy and his recent account of the 
entire campaign. Yet Castel notes 
(relying on the unpublished version 
of the Mackall journal) that Hood 
did express some misgivings about 
operations north of the Etowah. 
Moreover, Hood’s own silences 
about the meeting, in his report and 
in his memoirs, are both suggestive 
of someone ill at ease with the topic. 
In all other locations, Hood is quick 
to cite his advocacy for battle (even 
when no one else recalled it), and it 
is therefore telling that he does not 
portray himself as joining Hardee 
in the desire to fight. The most 
reasonable conclusion, I believe, is 
that Hood felt less confident in the 


Adairsville position than Hardee, | 
and had trouble visualizing any | 
position north of the Etowah that | 


would provide a tactical advantage 
to offset Sherman’s numerical su- 
periority. Once Johnston sketched 
out a workable plan, however, Hood 
readily accepted it. Connelly, Au- 
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Quarterly, vol. XLIV (1970): pp. 226- 
243; Newton, Lost for the Cause, pp. 113- 
IASy 


OR, XXXVIII (part 3): p. 616; (part 4): | 


pp. 725, 736; Symonds, Johnston, p. 296. 
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The Military Trial of the Lincoln Conspirators. 


By Edward Steers, Jr. 


Lesson licr ‘eday 


On November 13, 2001, just 
two months after the tragedy of 
the World Trade Center, President 
George W. Bush issued a military 
order that read in part: 
To protect the United States and 
its citizens, and for the effective 
conduct of military operations and 
the prevention of terrorists attacks, 
it is necessary for individuals 
subject to this order to be detained, 
and, when tried, to be tried for 
violations of the laws of war by 
military tribunal.’ 


The order was unusual and 
caught most people unaware. It 
had been sixty years and eleven 


administrations since a president 
had issued a similar order, and then 
it was during the dark days of World 
War II. In issuing his order President 
Bush sought no assistance from the 
Congress, from either the Armed 
Services committee, or the Judiciary 
committee. The President's unilateral 
decision generated considerable 
controversy from all sides of the 
political spectrum as well as from 
the media in general. The New 

York Times referred to the order as: 
“Justice Deformed.” Its editor wrote: 
“Tt is by no means clear that the 
president has the authority to set up 
military tribunals without specific 


congressional authorization.” 

The Washington Post, while 
refraining from editorial comment, 
published the results of a poll that 
showed that 59% of Americans 
favored using military tribunals 
while admitting they had no idea 
what a military tribunal was or what 
it entailed.’ 

William Safire, a former Nixon 
speechwriter and New York Times 
columnist, was, surprisingly, the 


severest critic of the President. Safire | 


wrote: 
Misadvised by a frustrated and 
panic-stricken attorney general, a 
president of the United States has 
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The attack on the World Trade Center abv ome President George 
i. 


W. Bush to issue an order establishin 


just assumed what amounts to 
dictatorial power to jail or execute 
aliens. Intimidated by terrorists and 
inflamed by a passion for rough 
justice, we are letting George W. 
Bush get away with the replacement 
of the American rule of law with 
military kangaroo courts. In his 
infamous emergency order, Bush 
admits to dismissing “the principles 
of law and the rules of evidence” 
that undergirds America’s system 
of justice. He seizes the power to 
circumvent the courts and set up 
his own drumhead tribunals — 
panels of officers who will sit in 
judgment of non-citizens who the 
president need only claim “reason 
to believe” are members of terrorist 
organizations.° 


Safire went on to write that 
a military tribunal:“Can make 
up its own rules, find a defendant 
guilty even if one-third of the 
judges disagree, and execute the 
[defendant] with no review by a 
civilian court. Under the order, 

__ the president himself is the sole 
individual who determines who is 
| anaccused terrorist and who will 

| be detained, and when they will be 
charged and tried’”® 

Mr. Safire was correct on every 
point. The president, it turns out, is 
the sole authority when it comes to 
military tribunals. 

Some members of the Congress 
expressed dismay that the president 
acted without congressional 
| approval, or at the very least, 
| consulting the Armed Services or 
Judiciary committees.’ A spokesman 
for the administration said the 
reason the administration did not 
inform the Congress of its plan to use 
| military tribunals is because it did 
not require any legislative action.* 
And most interesting because of 
the source of the criticism, a group 
of retired military lawyers from 
the Judge Advocate General’s office 
held a press conference reported 


certain 


mi 


‘enemy combatants.’ 


by the New York Times. The Times 
wrote, and I quote:“Former military 


__ lawyers are angered by a public 
| perception created by the White 


House that military tribunals are 
merely wartime versions of courts- 


| martial, a routine part of military 


A Richard 


Quirin 
(1908- 
1942), | 
tried bya | 
military 
tribunal 
and 
executed as 
a Nazi spy. 


life”? The army lawyers went on to 
ly lawy' 


| state that the military courts-martial 


has a longstanding reputation for 


| openness and judicial fairness— 


clearly implying that military 


| tribunals do not, and that the 


tribunals bear no relationship to the 
military system of justice (emphasis 
added)."° 

Within hours of assuming the 


| presidency, Barak Obama ordered 


a review of military tribunals as 
authorized by President Bush, 
leading tribunal opponents to 
believe he would ban the use of 
such trials as he had promised on 
multiple occasions during the 2008 
presidential campaign. But in May 
2009, President Obama shocked 


_ most of his supporters, reversing his 
| previous position by approving the 
use of military tribunals “for a small 


number of Guantanamo detainees.” 
He stated the trials will be quite 
different from previous tribunals. 


| They will allow defendants more say 


tary tribunals to try 


president were dismayed after his 
campaign promise to end military 
trials, referring to his new plan as 


| “Bush Lite” 


Whatever we may think 
of the criticism leveled at the 
president it shows there is 
considerable misunderstanding 
and misinformation about military 
tribunals and their place in 
American jurisprudence. What do 
we know about military tribunals 
from their past history? 

Historically, military tribunals 


| did not fall under the civil laws, 
| or under the legislative arm of the 


| Congress, they existed without 
_ statute. They fell under the sole 
_ authority of the President of 


the United States under the war 
powers section of the Constitution. 
That authority, according to the 
Executive Branch, derives from 
the Constitution under Article II, 
section 2.1.’ The President shall be 
commander in chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States, and 
of the Militia of the several States, 
when called into the actual service 
of the United States;” and from the 
President’s oath of office which 
requires that he “preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution of the 


| United States.” 


The president does not 
need congressional approval to 
establish a tribunal. And, in the 
several historical instances that 
have been challenged in the courts, 


the president's authority has been 


in who defends them, limit the use of | 


hearsay evidence, and contain new 


| guarantees for defendants banning 


“all evidence obtained through cruel, 
inhuman or degrading treatment?” 
Both supporters and critics of the 


upheld in each case.’’ William Safire 
is correct; the President has sole 
authority to establish a tribunal, 

to decide who will be tried by 
military tribunal, and what rules 
and procedures will be followed. 
This sweeping authority extends 


| even to deciding if the accused will 


| 
| 


have legal counsel or not at the time 
of their trial; furthermore, the only 
appeal from a military tribunal is to 


the President. 
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> President Franklin Delano Roosevelt used military tribunals to try 


those who entered the country to commit sabotage. Military tribunals 


were also used at the end of World War Il to try 1,600 persons in Germany 
and nearly 1,000 Japanese military personnel for war crimes. 


| Congress, military tribunals are not, 


| drawing from two of the more 


| the WW II tribunal involving Nazi 


| military tribunal following President 


| American forces, was faced with 


While civil and military law 
are created and regulated by the 


which means the establishment of 

a military tribunal does not require 

congressional legislation (approval). 
When President Bush decided 

to authorize the use of military 

tribunals he reached back in history, 


famous trials in American history; 
the trial of Lincoln’s assassins,’ and 


agents known as ex Parte Quirin.”* 
Richard Quirin was one of eight Nazi 
saboteurs who landed on the coast 
of the United States in 1942. Their 
objective was to blowup several 
electrical power stations around the 
country, crippling key parts of the 
country’s war production. Captured 
within days of their arrival, the 

eight Nazi agents were tried by 


Roosevelt's executive order. 

Military tribunals first occurred 
in the United States during the 
Mexican War in 1847." Winfield 
Scott, commanding general of 


a unique situation in American 
military history. His army was 
fighting on foreign soil, and he 
had encountered a new type of 


_ combatant; Mexican citizens 


| handled civil offenses, and a new 
court that Scott called a Council of 


who acted as enemy belligerents, 
much in the same way as today’s 
terrorists, and American citizens 
who committed offenses that would 
have been triable in the civilian 
courts in the United States. Not 
having U.S. courts available, Scott 
established two courts of his own: 
the military commission, which 


War, which covered offenses against 
the laws of War. Scott apparently 
took this option reluctantly only 
after unsuccessfully petitioning 

the Congress for direction in this 


| troublesome matter.’° When the 


| and suspended the writ of habeas 


| have been handled by the civil 
| courts. Treason is a violation of 


| civil courts, not military 
- courts.”! 


Congress failed to act, Scott took | 
matters into his own hands. 
The Council of War did not 

survive the Mexican conflict. 

Instead, it was merged into the 
military commission (or tribunal)!” | 
, which assumed responsibility for | 
trying those cases that involved 


| offenses against the laws of war. 


With the end of the Mexican 
War, Scott’s unilateral action faded 
from view. Congress continued to 
ignore the issue, and did not act 
to sanction military tribunals by 
statute. Little, if any, attention was 
paid to Scott’s action until the Civil 
War. In the opening year of the 
war Lincoln suspended the writ of 
Habeas Corpus, at first in narrowly 
defined areas, and eventually for the 
entire country.'* On September 24, 
1862, Lincoln declared martial law 


corpus nationwide, and in the same 
order established military tribunals 
to try those accused of violating the 
laws of war.” In his proclamation 
Lincoln wrote: “all Rebels and 
insurgents, their aiders and abettors 
within the United States, and all 
persons discouraging volunteer 
enlistments, resisting military drafts, 
or guilty of any disloyal practice, 
shall be subject to martial law and 
liable to trial and punishment by 
Military tribunal” 

It was the phrase “any disloyal 
practice” that cast a wide net 
resulting in sweeping arrests 
and military trials of citizens. In 
fact, the overwhelming number 
of military tribunals involved 
what we today would consider 
“treason; and therefore, should 


civil law, not the laws of 
war, and treason cases 
were always tried in the 


Civil War 
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| 


tribunals were not a trivial 
occurrence. During the War there 
were over 4,270 military tribunals 
involving over 13,000 defendants.” 
That represents approximately 90 
tribunals each month of the war,a_ 
staggering number of three a day 
every day of the war. 

It is interesting to note 
that although the authority for 
establishing military tribunals 
throughout this period was 
without statutory basis, its use was 
challenged on only one occasion 
before the Supreme Court during 
the four years of the war. In this case, 
involving the military trial of the 
former congressman from Ohio, 
Clement L. Vallandigham,”* the 
court sidestepped the issue by ruling | 
it lacked jurisdiction; it claimed the 
case was outside the legal authority 
of the Court. Military tribunals, the 
Court stated, fell outside the Judicial | 
Act of 1789. By refusing to hear the 
case, the court, in effect, gave its 
back-of-the-hand approval to the 
military tribunal as a legitimate war 
court. 

The use of the military tribunal 
was put to its severest test following 
the assassination of President 
Lincoln. Lincoln was shot on the 
night of April 14th 1865, and died 
the following morning at 7:22 a.m. 
By April 26th, twelve days after his 
assassination, the government had 
eight individuals in custody out of 
ten it believed were involved. Booth 
was killed at the Garrett farm near 
Bowling Green, Virginia and John 
Surratt, was in Canada where he was 
sheltered by Jesuit priests with the 
help of Confederate agents.“ The 
government, satisfied that it had 
Lincoln's killers, was ready to go to 
trial. 

On May Ist, Andrew Johnson, 
who had been in office for only two 
weeks, issued an executive order” 
establishing a military tribunal to try | 


the accused, Johnson asked attorney | 


Clement L. Vallandigham (1812-1871), Copperhead 


opponent of the Lincoln administration. On July 16, 1871, 


while demonstrating how a gun might have discharged 


| general James Speed for a 
_ legal opinion on whether 


| Speed concluded that the 


the accused could be 
tried by the military. 


military had jurisdiction 
and the tribunal established by the 
president was the proper venue for 
the trial. | 
Speed's lengthy opinion came 
down to two important points: 
that the offenses that the accused 
were charged with were offenses 
against the laws of war, and that the 
defendants were “enemy belligerents” 
who served as “secret, but active 
participants [i.e. spies] in the recent 
hostilities.”*° Speed cast a net over 
the accused that placed them in 
an exclusionary category, denying 
them a trial in civil court that lacked 


|  AAndrew 

jurisdiction over such offenses and | Johnston 
persons. (1 808- | 

In his opinion, Speed stated: 1875) 

If the question is one concerning 

the laws of war, he [the accused] 

should be tried by those engaged 

in the war—they, and only they, 

are his peers. The military must 

decide whether the accused is or is 

not a participant in the hostilities. > 

If he is an active participant in . : 

the hostilities, itis the dutyofthe | N 

military to take him a prisoner 

without warrant or other judicial | 

process, and dispose ofhimas the | aJoshua 

laws of war direct.”” F, Speed 

Speed's point is not lightly oie 

sala satleee 1882) 

dismissed. Some historians express 


the view that the hysteria of the 

time equated participation in the 
rebellion with participation in the 
assassination. While the observation 
may have some basis in fact, it 
should not cloud Speed’s ruling 

that the accused assassins were 
Confederate agents (belligerents) 
and therefore legally triable beforea ~ 


military tribunal. The distinction is aJoseph 

important. | Holt 
Despite the feeling by (1807- 
| some that the Attorney General | 1894) 


ignored constitutional 

law in his opinion on the 
military tribunal, Speed 

~ was cognizant of the 
constitutional provisions 
that later came to unfairly 
haunt members of the commission 
and its advocates. Speed readily 
acknowledges the existence of the 
civil courts within the District of 


| Columbia and their jurisdiction 
| under normal circumstances, 
| but dismissed their right to try 


the accused conspirators. Speed 
wrote:“The fact that the civil courts 
are open does not affect the right 
of the military tribunal to hold 
[the accused] as a prisoner and to 
try. The civil courts have no more 
right to prevent the military, in time 
of war than they have a right to 
interfere with or prevent a battle?” 
Speed maintained that the 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces of the nation had 
been murdered by enemy agents 
within a military zone that had been 
subjected to invasion by hostile 
forces at a time when martial law 
existed, and asserted that martial 


| law supercedes civil law in every 
| instance. In this, he was correct. 


At the time Johnson issued 
his order, he appointed nine Army 
officers to act as judge and jury.” 
All nine had seen combat service 
during the war. And all nine had 
shown qualities of leadership in 
their various capacities. Only two, 
however, were lawyers. Among the 
nine officers four were graduates 
of West Point who had remained 
professional soldiers, the others 
including a former United States 
Marshal, a medical practitioner, an 
author, and a schoolteacher. 

The trial was held in the 


women’s block of the old Federal 


prison at the Washington Arsenal, 
now Fort Lesley McNair, and the 
present site of the Army War College. 
Judge Advocate General Joseph 


——$—_— 


accidentally when drawn from a defendant's pocket, shot 
himself in the abdomen and died the next day. 


Holt represented the government 


| along with Assistant Judge Advocate 
John A. Bingham, both considered 
| outstanding jurists of the period. 


Brevet Major General John Frederick 
Hartranft was placedin chargeof 
the prisoners care, and Colonel 
Henry L. Burnett headed the office 
in charge of gathering evidence.” 
The group of defense lawyers 
was among the better lawyers in 
their field. Major General Thomas 


_ Ewing (who represented three of 


the defendants: Mudd, Arnold 


"and Spangler) was a former chief 


justice of the Kansas Supreme 
Court and brother-in-law of 
General Sherman. Reverdy Johnson 
(initially representing Mary Surratt) 
was a US Senator and renowned 
Constitutional lawyer. Walter Cox 
(representing Michael O’Laughlen) 
was a law professor at Columbia 


| College, later Columbia University. 


_ He later became a Federal judge 


and in an ironic twist, presided over 
the trial of James Garfield’s assassin 
(Charles Guiteau). William Doster 
(representing Lewis Powell and 
George Atzerodt) was a graduate of 
Harvard law school, and had served 
earlier in the war as the provost 


_ marshal of the District of Columbia. 
_ Frederick Stone (representing Dr. 


Mudd along with Ewing) later 
became a Federal Judge in southern 
Maryland. Frederick Aiken and 
John Clampitt (representing 

Mary Surratt) were the weakest of 


the lot; young attorneys with no 


experience in a capital case, but who 
nevertheless acquitted themselves 
quite well. 

Among the rules that the 


| commission adopted was a 


requirement that the trial be 


__ recorded verbatim using a form 
of early shorthand known as 

| phonography, and that the defense 

__ and prosecution be given copies 


of each days testimony that would 


__ then be read aloud in open court to 
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insure no mistakes had been made 


in recording the trial proceedings. 

This was an unusual ruling that 
Holt insisted be followed every day 
of the trial. While Thomas Ewing, 
speaking for the defense, felt the 
reading could be dispensed with, 
Holt insisted that it be followed 
faithfully because, as he said, the 
defendants were charged with 
crimes that carried the death 
penalty.’! Only by reviewing each 
day’s testimony could the court's 
deliberations would be based on 
testimony that both sides agreed was 
accurate. 

The trial began on May 10th 
and lasted through June 29th, a total 
of fifty days. Over 360 witnesses 
gave testimony on a wide range of 
subjects. The witnesses were nearly 
evenly divided 46 % for the defense; 
54% for the prosecution. 

Of the 360-plus witnesses, 


| twenty-nine were Black—all having 


been slaves at one time. These 
witnesses are identified in the trial 
record as “colored” to isolate their 
testimony from the white witnesses. 
In Maryland, where the witnesses 
lived, or had lived at the time the 
crime was committed, blacks were 
barred by law from testifying against 
a white person.” The government 
changed that policy much to the 
consternation of some of the 
defendants, particularly Dr. Mudd, 
who bore the brunt of damaging 
testimony by several of his and his 
father’s former slaves.”? 

Since the black witnesses 
resided in Maryland, testifying 
against the white defendants 
was unique for all of them. Of 
the twenty-nine black witnesses, 
eighteen testified for the prosecution 
and eleven for the defense. 

Asan aside, remember that 
blacks were often present as silent 
witnesses to the activities of their 


_ white masters. But blacks were often 


treated as if they weren't present. 


+ 


| 


| was. But the law 


42 


Even if they witnessed incriminating 
acts, it was assumed they were 
barred from testifying against whites 
in court, and more than that, they 
didn't dare do so for fear of harsh 
reprisals. 

While allowing blacks the right 
to testify was a novelty, defendants 
were not allowed to testify on 
their own behalf. One of the many 
criticisms often raised by writers on 
this subject is that the defendants 
were barred from testifying in their 
own defense. This is often used by 
misinformed writers 
as an example of 
how unfair the trial 


in 1865 in every 
state, except Maine, 
barred defendants 
from testifying on 
the grounds they 
were incompetent 
witnesses, and to 
protect them from 
self-incrimination.™ 

The trial has been described 
by assassination scholar Thomas 
Turner as two trials in one.” The 
trial began with the prosecution 
attempting to show that Jefferson 
Davis, through his agents in Canada, 
orchestrated Lincoln's assassination. 
Holt was adamant about Davis's role, 
and used the tribunal to introduce 
all sorts of evidence extraneous 
to the eight defendants that were 
actually being tried. 

Of the 360-plus witnesses, 
71 (or 1 in 5)* testified that the 
Confederacy had deliberately 
mistreated Union prisoners of war, 
plotted the burning of Northern 
cities, the poisoning of New York’s 
water supply, and the spreading 
of contagion such as yellow fever 
and small pox among the civilian 
population in what was clearly germ 


| warfare. 


Holt contended that if Davis 
and his cohorts were capable of 


v The 
Arsenal 
Building 
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authorizing these heinous acts, all 


violations of the laws of war, they were | 


capable of ordering the assassination 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

The government's case against 
the Confederate leaders however, 


| began to unravel when it became 
| obvious that three of the government's 


key witnesses had committed perjury. 
These witnesses claimed to have seen 
Booth meeting with John Surratt 

and Jacob Thompson along with 
George N. Sanders, all Confederate 
agents, while Booth was in Canada in 
1864. Abandoning its 
attack on Davis, the 
prosecution shifted its 


and his colleagues to 
the eight prisoners in 
the dock. 

While there was 
little controversy over 
the use of a tribunal at 
the time, it has come 
under increasing 
criticism in recent years.” The major 
criticism leveled at the tribunal is 
that in spite of the attorney general's 
opinion, a military trial limited a 
defendant's rights that would not 
be limited in civil court. Had the 
defendants been tried in civil court, 
the argument goes, the result may 
have been markedly different. In 
particular, Mary Surratt and 
Samuel Mudd along with 

Arnold, O’Laughlen, and 
Spangler would not have 
been convicted. Even 
if Mary Surratt were 

found guilty, she 
would not have 
been sentenced to 
death. 
The real 
disadvantage to 
the defendants was 
the absence of a jury 
made up of their peers 
as guaranteed by the 
Constitution. Instead, 


effort away from Davis | 


the jury consisted of nine military 
officers, hardly the defendants’ peers. 
The criticism, however, that the 
rules and procedures followed by 
the military tribunal were set up to 
convict, simply doesn't hold with the 
facts. 

In every instance the tribunal 
followed the civil law closely. The 
precedent cases cited throughout the 
trial by both the prosecution and the 
defense were drawn from civil law 
(including Supreme Court cases). 
All of the objections raised by both 
sides used civil law to support their 
arguments and all of the rulings by 
the tribunal cited civil law. 

In his Pulitzer prize-winning 
book, The Fate of Liberty, Mark 
Neely writes that:“military tribunals 
during the Civil War were marked 
by procedural regularity:”* Because 
every tribunal was recorded verbatim, | 
the records of military tribunals are 
more complete than civil trials, most 
of which were not recorded. Neely 
took advantage of this fact to evaluate 
the conduct of tribunals. Neely 
concluded that Holt was a punctilious 
lawyer who, in a significant number 
of cases, overturned the decisions of 
military tribunals; many on what we 
view today as technicalities.” 

One of the more famous 
examples of Lincoln and Holt’s review 
of death sentence cases involved the 
Sioux Indian uprising in Minnesota 
in August of 1862. The state 
militia, under General Henry 
Sibley, crushed the Sioux 
uprising and in the 
process captured several F 
hundred Indians. Pe 
Sibley set up a military 
tribunal to try the 
captured Indians 
for numerous 
acts, which he 
considered 
violations of 
the laws of 
war. In the end, 
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THE CONSPIRATOR 


The media appears to have run its course portraying Dr. Mudd as the 
unfortunate victim of a ruthless Federal government, and turned its attention in its 
latest hunt for a cause célébre to Mary Surratt. Mary’s Washington boarding house 
served as a safe house for Confederate agents, and a meeting place for Lincoln’s 
assassins. The evidence compiled by the government in her case was certainly 
enough to indict her, if not convict her. The majority of assassination scholars 
share this opinion.! 

Screenwriter James D. Solomon hit pay dirt with his script “The Conspirator?’ 
the story of Mary’s ordeal during her trial by a military tribunal. Directed by one of 
Hollywood's finest actors and political activists, Robert Redford, the trial of Mary 
Surratt is Hollywood's latest attempt to bring history alive on the silver screen. 

The producer of the film, The American Film Company, prides itself on creating 
“historically accurate American films.” Its website makes the rather bold statement, 
“Founded on the belief that real life is often more compelling than fiction, The 
American Film Company produces feature films about incredible, true stories from 
America’ past. Central to the company’s filmmaking will be prominent historians, 
assuring that each production remains true to the history from which it is drawn. 
Unfortunately, “The Conspirator” is not one of the company’s efforts that remain 
“true to history.’ In the film Mary Surratt appears as a defiant woman who stands 

up against the ruthless all-male military commission that is determined to mete 

out punishment for Lincoln's murder at the expense of justice. Edwin Stanton once 
again emerges as the villain orchestrating Mary’s fate. The truth is quite different. 
Once Stanton appointed Judge Advocate General Joseph Holt in charge of the case 
he turned his attention to the aftermath of the war. There is no evidence that he 
orchestrated Mary’s conviction. As to her portrayal in the film, Mary was anything 
but defiant. She was terrified of her situation, and rightly so. She was so terrified she 
could not eat for several days, and only through the compassionate efforts of George 
Loring Porter, the medical doctor assigned to look after the defendants’ health needs, 
was she coaxed into eating. Contrary to the film's portrayal, Mary Surratt was never 
shackled nor confined for the duration of the trial in a prison cell.? Because of her 
mental and physical breakdown she was allowed to stay in a small room adjoining the 
trial room, and her daughter Anna was allowed to stay with her caring for her needs. 
But more importantly, Mary’s legal rights, along with those of her fellow defendants’, 
were guarded by Holt throughout the trial. Holt, recognized by his peers and modern 
historians as a highly respected jurist, was a stickler for legal correctness. As noted in 
the main article, he even persuaded the nine-member commission, over the objection 
of Samuel Mudd’s attorney, that the trial transcript should be read aloud in court at 
the beginning of each day’s session to insure the defendants were not being judged 
on altered or erroneous testimony. He pointed out to the commission, and Mudd’s 
attorney, that the defendant's lives were at stake and every effort should be made to 
ensure accuracy.’ This is hardly the behavior of a sinister prosecutor. 

Today, there is a passion for Civil War history among many Americans. Of 
especial interest is that dealing with the personalities of those involved in the conflict. 
Over sixty five thousand books have been written on the subject. Of these 128 have 
been written on Lincoln's assassination and the people involved. Hollywood has 
been not as interested in portraying this remarkable period of our history, and on 
the few occasions it has made an attempt it has fallen far short of the truth. This is 
unfortunate because, for better or worse, the majority of Americans learn their history 
from television and the cinema. The cinema, in particular, has a unique opportunity 
to both entertain and educate. Unfortunately, it continues to believe that fiction makes 
for better history than the truth. As one of the members of the production staff wrote, 
the director felt the true account of Mary’s trial lacked “snap, crackle, and pop” 


i 


1. For an excellent treatise on Mary Surratt's role in the conspiracy that ultimately 
ended with Lincoln's murder see Kate Clifford Larson, The Assassin's Accomplice. 
Mary Surratt and the Plot to Kill Abraham Lincoln (New York: Basic Books, 2008. 

2. The treatment of the defendants throughout the trial as well as Mary Surratt’s 
demeanor is recorded in, Edward Steers, Jr. and Harold Holzer, The Lincoln 
Assassination Conspirators. Their Confinement and Execution, as Recorded in 
the Letterbook of John Frederick Hartranft (Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Louisiana 
State University Press, 2009). 

3. Elizabeth D. Leonard, Lincoin’s Avengers. Justice, Revenge, and Reunion After 
the Civil War (New York: W.W. Norton & Company, 2004, p. 79. 
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three hundred and three Indians were 


_ found guilty and sentenced to death 


by hanging. It would be the largest 
mass hanging in history. Lincoln 
ordered Sibley to stay the executions 
and to send him the transcripts of the 


trial. Lincoln then sat down with Holt | 
and together they read the transcripts 


pertaining to all three hundred and 
three condemned Indians. In the 
end Lincoln and Holt overturned 
the convictions on two hundred and 
sixty-five of the three hundred and 
three prisoners, approving the death 
sentence for thirty-eight.” Lincoln, 
in overturning the death sentences 
of the two hundred and sixty-five 
condemned in the face of threats 

to his political future Lincoln said, 
“[ could not afford to hang men 

for votes.” Lincoln was unusual in 
considering the Indians men. 

But Lincoln was not around to 
review the convictions and sentences 
of the eight conspirators convicted of 
his assassination. Mary Surratt, Lewis 
Powell, George Atzerodt, and David 
Herold were sentenced to death by 
hanging. Samuel Mudd, Michael 
O’Laughlen, and Samuel Arnold 
received life sentences and Edman 
Spangler six years.” 

In 1866, one year after the Lincoln 


| conspiracy trial, the Supreme Court 


issued a ruling in a related case that 
defined, in part, the legal jurisdiction 


‘ og (Se 


of military tribunals. The case 
involved a citizen of Indiana named 
Lambden P, Milligan. Milligan, a 
long-time resident of Indiana and a 
citizen of the United States, had been 
actively engaged in a series of overt 
acts—the forced take-over of certain 
government arsenals together 


_ with the liberation of thousands of 


Confederate prisoners of war from 


various Union prison camps. He was | 


tried by a military tribunal held in 
Indianapolis, was found guilty, and 
sentenced to death.” 

In 1866, with the war over, 
Milligan successfully appealed his 
conviction to the Supreme Court. 


| The court handed down what 


| pundits today call a landmark 


decision, known as ex Parte 
Milligan.“ The ruling stated in 
brief that the only authority under 
which a military tribunal could exist 
was that derived from the laws and 
usage’s of war, but that the laws of 
war can never apply to citizens in 
jurisdictions where the courts are 
open and functioning and where 
there is no threat by an enemy army 
of invasion.” Indiana, the court said, 
was not a zone of war. 

Many historians have applied a 
broad brush to the Supreme Court 
ruling, concluding that Milligan 
applies to all military tribunals. Not 
all jurists, however, are agreed as to 


* 
<8 


f 
| 


A William 
Doster 
(1837-1919) 


v The 
Military 
| Commission 


the applicability of Milligan to the 
Lincoln conspiracy trial. The key 
factor in the Milligan ruling was in 


the circumstances that existed in 
| Indiana at the time the defendants 


were tried. Those circumstances did 
not include a threat of invasion by 

a hostile army, clearly a threat that 
did exist in Washington on more 
than one occasion. Nor was the 
commander-in-chief of the military 
killed. 

The Milligan ruling, however, 
continues to cast an ominous 
shadow over the Lincoln conspiracy 
trial. Samuel Mudd, imprisoned at 


_ Fort Jefferson in the Dry Tortugas, 


on learning of the Milligan decision 
believed it applied directly to his 
own case. Mudd’s new lawyer, 
Andrew Sterrett Ridgely, petitioned 
Supreme Court Chief Justice Samuel 
P. Chase, requesting a Habeas 
Corpus hearing.” Ridgely based 
his appeal on the Milligan decision, 
claiming that his client was a U.S. 
citizen of a loyal state and therefore 
not triable before a military 
tribunal. The Chief Justice returned 
the petition to Ridgely with the 
following statement: 
Aside from questions of 
jurisdiction & of merits, the 
consideration of which I do not 
think it best to anticipate, there 
seemed to me sufficient reason 
for denying the application in 
the proposition that the petition 
should be addressed to a National 
Court or Judge of the United States 
in the District within which the 
prisoner is held.*” 


Chase was not rejecting 
Ridgely’s petition, but merely 
pointing out that the proper 
procedure for filing for a writ of 
Habeas Corpus was to first go to 
the Federal District Court where 
Mudd was being held, namely 
Florida.* Should the District Court 
rule unfavorably on the petition, 
Ridgely could then appeal the 
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| sentence... 


ae 
Us des 


decision to the Supreme Court. 
Heeding Chase's recommendation, 
Ridgely filed a petition on behalf of 
Dr. Mudd (and Samuel B. Arnold 
and Edman Spangler) with the 

| United States District Court for the 

| Southern District of Florida. Hearing 


the petition was a Lincoln appointee, | 


Judge Thomas Jefferson Boynton.” 
Boynton denied the petition, 
stating:“For the purpose of this 
application the prisoners are guilty 
of the charge on which they were 

| convicted... The question which I 

_ have to decide is whether the military 
| tribunal had jurisdiction to try and 


250, 


Boynton went on to state that 


Lincoln's assassination had a military | 


objective: “It was not Mr. Lincoln who 
was assassinated, but the commander- 
in-chief of the Army for military 
reasons.” Boynton went on to point 
out:“The President was assassinated 
not from any private animosity nor 
any other reason than a desire to 
impair the effectiveness of military 
operations and enable the rebellion 

to establish itself into a government.” 
Boynton said that a sharp difference 
existed between the cases of Milligan 
and Mudd—the condition of 

_ Washington was not the condition 

of Indiana. Boynton considered 
Washington an active zone of combat. 
Hostile armies had threatened the 
city and martial law had existed since 
early in the war. Many of the police 


functions in the District were carried | 


out by the military. And, Boynton 
added, the object of the conspiracy 
was to adversely affect the military 
operations of the government. In 
that context Mudd was an enemy 


ae 


a Counsel, defendants, and commissioners 


> Frederick 
Stone 
(1820- 
1899) 


| a full presidential pardon eighteen 
| days earlier, on February 8, 1869, his 


| moot. Unfortunately for historians 

_ and constitutional lawyers, the Court 
| dismissed the petition on March 

| 19 without rendering an opinion.” 


ruling a > 
in place: 


| trial and 


belligerent.*! 

Having followed Chief Justice 
Chase's advice and lost, Ridgely filed a 
petition with the U.S. Supreme Court. | 
Perhaps surprisingly, the Court 
agreed to hear the case. Arguments 
were heard on February 26, 1869. 
But because Mudd had been granted 


name was removed from the petition, 
leaving Samuel Arnold and Edman 
Spangler as the remaining petitioners. 
Before the Court could rule on the 
petition, President Johnson pardoned 
Arnold and Spangler, leaving the case 


Although Samuel Mudd was granted 
his day in court, he chose to accept 
President Johnson's pardon instead of | 
pursuing his appeal in the Supreme 
Court. This 
left Judge 
Boynton's 


Mudd’s 


conviction were legal. 


| The ABCMR is a civilian review 


_ the Secretary of the Army who has 


| conviction be overturned. They 


| as to the subsequent Supreme Court 
rulings regarding citizenship. 


| responding for the army, said 


_ rewrite history, that job was best left 


The controversy over the case 
didn’t end with Mudd’s death. In 
1992, 127 years after his conviction, 
Mudd’s grandson, Dr. Richard D. 
Mudd, convinced the Army Board for 
the Correction of Military Records 
(ABCMR) to review his grandfather's 
conviction by a military tribunal.°* 


board that hears arguments why a 

soldier’s conviction or punishment 
should be reversed. It is, in many 
ways, an appeals court set up to advise | 


the authority to overturn or commute 
sentences meted out by the military 
courts. 

The ABCMR was asked to rule 
on the jurisdiction of the military 
tribunal and not on whether Mudd 
was innocent or guilty. The Board 
heard the arguments of Richard 


| Mudd’s lawyers and select witnesses. 
| The army presented its case, being 
| denied expert witnesses, an unusual 


ruling by the ABCMR. In the end, 
The Board recommended to the 
Secretary of the Army that Mudd’s 


concluded he was wrongly tried in 
that he was a citizen of aloyal state | 
and should never have been tried 
by a military tribunal. The expert 
witnesses who testified on behalf of 
the Mudd family were uninformed 


The Assistant Secretary, 


no! He turned down the Board’s 
recommendation, writing that an 
attorney general of the United States 
(James Speed) and a Federal Court 
Judge (T. J. Boynton) had both 
upheld the tribunal's jurisdiction, 
and further the assistant secretary 
wrote, the ABCMR job was not to 


to historians.™ 
But again the case didn’t end 
with the army secretary’s denial. 
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Richard Mudd appealed to two 
subsequent secretaries of the army 
over the next four years, and in 
each instance, the result was the 
same, Mudd’s conviction along 
with the jurisdiction of the tribunal 
would stand. 

In 1997, frustrated with the 
Army's refusals, Richard Mudd 
sued the then Secretary of the Army 
in Federal Court in the District 
of Columbia, asking the court to 
order the Secretary to accept the 
Board’s recommendation. In 1998, 
Judge Paul Friedman, of the United 
States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, wrote, “based on its 
analysis of Quirin and Milligan 
the Court must conclude that the 
decision to charge Dr. Mudd with 
a law of war violation cannot be 
disturbed.” Friedman upheld the 
jurisdiction of the military tribunal 
and Mudd’s conviction.** Mudd 
had lost yet again. This time ina 
modern Federal Court. 

But the Mudds were not 
finished yet. In 2002 they appealed 
Judge Friedman’s ruling to the 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit. 

In 2003, after hearing all of the 
arguments by Richard Mudd’s 
attorney and the Army’s lawyer, 
the Appeals Court handed down 
its ruling. The decision caught 


| everyone by surprise. The Court 
ruled that: “Since Dr. Mudd was not 
a member or former member of the 
armed forces of the United States,” 
the grandson's petition “isthusnot | 
| within the ‘zone of interests’ protected 
or regulated by the statute. For this 
reason... the appeal is denied and 
_ the case is dismissed.” In other 
words, the case should never have 
been allowed in the first place, by the 
ABCMR or by the Federal District 
Court for the District of Columbia. 

Battered but not beaten, the 
Mudd family had one final recourse 
left to it; appeal the Court's ruling to 
_ the United States Supreme Court. 

In the interim between the Federal 
Court’s ruling and that of the Appeals 
_ Court, Richard Mudd died at the 

| age of 101,* leaving the effort to 

_ exonerate his grandfather to his 
descendants, principally tohisson 
Thomas Muda, the great-grandson of | 
Samuel Mudd. 

Thomas Mudd decided not to 
challenge the appeals court ruling, 
bringing an end to the efforts to 
| overturn the jurisdiction of the 

military tribunal that convicted his 
| great-grandfather. After a century 
_ and a quarter, the courts had finally 


| brought an end to the legal efforts 

_ to overturn the jurisdiction of the 
military tribunal that convicted Dr. 
Mudd, and in doing so had affirmed 


v Lambdin 
P. Milligan 
(1812- 
1889) 


| the jurisdiction of the military 


tribunal. 

Since that fateful trial in 1865, 
military tribunals have been used 
on several occasions during the 
twentieth century. In each instance 
where the tribunal’s jurisdiction 
was challenged, the Supreme Court 


| ruled in favor of the tribunals. In the 
| case of the eight Nazi saboteurs the 


Court ruled the President had the 
authority to establish the tribunal 
and that the defendants were triable 
as enemy belligerents who violated 
the laws of war. The Court went 


further in ruling that U.S. citizenship | 


did not preclude trial by military 
tribunal. Two of the defendants, 
Herman Haupt and Ernest Peter 


| Burger, were U.S. citizens and as such 


apparently should be tried in civil 
court, the military tribunal lacking 


| jurisdiction. The Court disagreed, 


ruling that U.S. citizenship of an 
enemy belligerent “does not relieve 
him from the consequences of a 


| belligerency which is unlawful”? 


Ina little known case that 
occurred in 1944, William 
Colepaugh (Coal-paw), a U.S. citizen 
born and raised in Connecticut, 


__ made his way to Germany early 
in the war where he became a 


member of the Abwehr (German 
Intelligence). Colepaugh returned 
to the United States via German 


| submarine, intent on espionage. 


Captured by the FBI, Colepaugh 
was convicted by a military 
tribunal and sentenced 
to death by hanging. 
President Roosevelt's 
death three days 
before Colepaugh 
was scheduled to hang 
saved his life. The 
new president, 
Harry Truman, 
commuted 
Colepaughis 
sentence to life. In 
1960, after serving 
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15 years, Colepaugh was pardoned 
and became a consulting engineer 
for a Valley Forge Pennsylvania 
equipment company. Colepaugh died 
in 2005 at the age of 87, refusing to 


ome 13. For a summary of the trial record 
the Tules used in civil courts and and commentanes on the trial 
military courts. One important see Edward Steers, Jr., The Trial 
difference is found in the appeal 


(Lexington Kentucky: University 
iad fe Press of Kentucky, 2003), 17. 
process. Both civil and military 4 


tribunals have generally followed | no. 3 (Fall 1981), 719-730. 
| 14. Ex Parte Quirin, 317 US 1 (1942). 


talk about his days as a Nazi spy. courts have an appeal court, while —_—-15. Mark E. Neely, Jr., The Fate of Liberty 
While in prison, Colepaugh | military tribunals do not. The only oe a 
petitioned the United States District AWilliam _—-2PPealfromamilitarytribunalisto 16. Edward Steers, Jr, “Inter Arma 
Court for the District of Kansas in Col h | the president of the United States. Silent Leges: The Military Trial of 
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again, the claim of U.S. citizenship 
was raised in defense under a writ 
| of habeas corpus. The court ruled 
_ against Colepaugh, stating the 
tribunal had jurisdiction despite his 
citizenship. Colepaugh appealed the 
decision, only to have the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit uphold his conviction by 
military tribunal, stating in part: 
“[Colepaugh’s| citizenship did not- 
divest the military commission 
jurisdiction over him, or confer on 
him any constitutional rights not 
accorded any other belligerent under 
laws of war’ 

The deciding factor whether 
or not military tribunals are the 


from those convicted by military 
tribunal, Johnson and Roosevelt 
did not. What President Obama will 
choose to do remains to be seen. 
Whatever path he chooses to follow, 
the courts have made it clear that 
he, and he alone, is the authority in 
establishing military tribunals and 
setting the rules they will abide by. 
He has ample precedent to guide 
him, if he will use it. 
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| ¥ George Templeton 
Strong (1820-1875) 

| was an American lawyer 

| and diarist. His diary, 

| discovered in the 1930s, 
provides a valuable 

| window into life in the 

| nineteenth century, 
especially the events of 
the Civil War. 


b 


_ by Louis P. Masur 


In January 1862, George Templeton 
Strong visited the president at the White 
House. A prosperous New York lawyer and 
devoted Episcopalian, Strong supported many 
philanthropic causes. After meeting Lincoln, 
Strong wrote that “he told us a lot of stories,” 
and he recounted one, dialect and all. Asked 
about his plans with regard to emancipation the 
President said: 
“Wa-al that reminds me of a party of 
| Methodist parsons that was travelling in Illinois 
| when I was a boy, and had a branch to cross that 
__was pretty bad—ugly to cross, ye know, because 
| the waters was up. And they got considerin’ and 
_ discussin’ how they should git across it, and they 
| talked about it for two hours, and one on ‘em 
| thought they had ought to cross one way when 
they got there, and another another way, and 
they got quarrellin’ about it, till at last an old 
| brother put in, and he says, says he, “Brethren, 
_ this here talk ain’t no use. I never cross a river 
until I come to it.”’ 
Since Lincoln’s inauguration, the talk about 
| slavery and abolition had intensified and the 
president frustrated many antislavery activists 
by seeming unwilling to move in the direction 
of emancipation. Indeed, he had overturned the 
separate orders of Generals John C. Fremont and 
David Hunter that provided for the confiscation 
_ and emancipation of slaves. Lincoln's 
| temperament was to move cautiously and 
| deliberately, to let time do its work in shifting 
| public opinion. Once, encouraged by Governor 
| Richard Yates of Illinois to act promptly on 
emancipation, Lincoln, paraphrasing Exodus 
14:13, telegraphed, “hold fast, Dick, and see the 
salvation of the Lord.” 
By March, the president realized he could 
| no longer wait. He took action with a message 


HERE THE 


~ LINCOLN’S MESSAGE TO 
CONGRESS, MARCH 6, 1862 


on the subject of slavery. In the proliferation of 
edicts, decrees, proclamations, and addresses 
that were to follow in the next three years, 

it is easy to understand how this message to 
Congress became lost in the cascade. But its 


| importance was recognized at the time: it was 

_ the first emancipation proposal ever submitted 
| to Congress by a president. One writer noted 

| it was “the first time lisping from the seat of 


government the word Emancipation.” 


Charles Sumner knew it was coming. In 


December, he leaked it to a liberal statesman 


in England: “The Presdt now meditates an 
early Message to Congress proposing to buy the 
slaves in the still loyal states of Mo.-Ky.-Md.-& 


| Del. & then proclaim Emancipation with our 


advancing armies.” But the distance between 
what the radical Senator hoped for, and what he 


| got was vast, and would have been wider had not 


Lincoln deleted a sentence that appalled Sumner | 


when he read it in draft: “Should the people of 
the insurgent districts now reject the councils 
of treason, revive loyal state governments, and 
again send Senators and Representatives to 
Congress, they would, at once find themselves at 
peace, with no institution changed.”* 

It was what every antislavery advocate 


| dreaded: the war would end and the Union 
| be restored as it was with slavery intact. 


Lincoln bracketed the line for deletion, but 
the sentiment indicates that even as he now 
proposed support for the voluntary adoption of 
a gradual emancipation plan, he was willing still 
to have slavery as part of the Union in order to 
end the war and preserve the Union. 

Lincoln’s final message asked Congress 
to provide “pecuniary aid” to any state that 
would “adopt gradual abolishment of slavery.” 
The individual states could use the money 
as they wished. He argued that if the border 


to Congress that contained a recommendation 
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An editorial in the New York Tribune hailed Lincon’s Message 
as “the day-star of a new National dawn....a great fact, of far 
weightier import than many battles.” 


of the rebels that they would one day create 

a Confederacy of united slave states. Lincoln 
talked in terms of “initiation of emancipation” 
because “in my judgment, gradual, and not 
sudden emancipation, is better for all.” He 


| assured the states that accepting money from 


the Federal government “sets up no claim of 
a right, by federal authority, to interfere with 
slavery within state limits.’ He did warn that as 
the war progressed “it is impossible to foresee all 
the incidents, which may attend, and all the ruin 
which may follow.” 

Reactions to the announcement were mixed. 
Of course, Lincoln would not have expected 
most abolitionists or radical Republicans to be 


| happy. The former had been fighting the idea of 


gradual, compensated emancipation for more 
than thirty years. William Lloyd Garrison feared 
that the message would serve as a decoy to 
restrain Congress from taking more aggressive 
action. George Barrell Cheever, pastor of the 
Church of the Puritans in New York City, wrote 


| to Sumner lamenting “how pitiable the attitude 


of President Lincoln, beseeching rebel States 
to do what God, justice, humanity, and our 
Constitution requires him to do.” 
But Frederick Douglass saw it differently: 
“that I should live to see the President of 
the United States deliberately advocating 
Emancipation was more than I ever ventured 
to hope.” Douglass went on to argue that 
the various qualifications included in the 
proposal should not dishearten opponents of 
slavery. “There are spots on the Sun,” Douglass 
observed, but “a blind man can see where the 
President’s heart is. I read the spaces as well as 
the lines of that message. I see in them a brave 
man trying against great odds, to do right.” 
Others, beside Douglass, felt relief. Samuel 
Gridley Howe, who lamented Lincoln’s “habit of 
procrastinating: he puts off and puts off the evil 
day of effort, and stands shivering with his hand 


| on the string of the shower-bath,” called the 
| message a “bomb-shell.” The president had “at 


last had a change of heart, and has set his face 
steadily Zionward, though he is as yet rather 
ashamed of his Lord.” And Henry Ward Beecher 
was ecstatic. In a sermon on “The Beginning 


| of Freedom,” preached March 9, he raved: a 


“Message, we call it, and yet it is inevitably a 


| Proclamation. ... Never before has been in the 


states abolished slavery it wouldendthe hope _ history of this government such a message. . 


. . Dates will begin from it. In the year of this 
Message of President Lincoln will begin a new 
cycle of our national career.” 

Beecher went through the message, nearly 
line by line, rejoicing at every turn, and he 
invited parishioners to imagine a call for “‘the 
abolishment of slavery, as Lincoln peculiarly 
styles it” issued by any previous administration. 
It was unthinkable, and it was a measure of how 
far the nation had come: “there never was such 
a revolution since the world began, upon such a 
scale, involving such interests, and taking place 
within so short a time.” Less than four months 
before, Beecher himself had said “revolution 
is no remedy for rebellion.” His new stance 


| showed how attitudes were changing under the 


war’s impact." 

William Aikman agreed. The pastor of 
the Hanover Street Presbyterian Church in 
Wilmington, Delaware, observed that “we are 
as likely to undervalue as to overestimate events 
which occur just beneath our eye.” Lincoln’s 
message is, “clothed in very plain and homely 
garb, but of meaning not to be misunderstood . 


| A Charles Sumner 
(1811-1874). 
Response to the 
president's Message 
was mixed. Leading 
Radical Republican 
Charles Sumner found 
the Message wanting, 
but former slave and 
electrifying orator 
Frederick Douglass 
(below) regarded it as 
revolutionary. 


| 
| | 


... Itis that the government of these United States | 


deems slavery an evil, wishes it to cease, and will 
do what it can to help it to an end... . That 
simple message marked an era in the history of 
the world, and will be looked back upon in all 
future time as one of the grand events of this 
century.” 

Newspaper responses were equally favorable, 
and Lincoln followed them avidly. The 
antislavery Independent proclaimed, “considered 
simply as a stroke of home and foreign policy, 
this is masterly but that is its least merit. It is 
a noble moral act. To inaugurate the policy of 
emancipation in the United States of America, 
is of itself a claim and a title to an undying 
fame. Henceforth, President’s Lincoln name 
will be associated with those of the Founders 
and Fathers of the Country and Constitution.” 
The New York Tribune, often critical of the 
administration, proclaimed that “this Message 
constitutes of itself an epoch in the history of 
our country.” The moderate New York Times 
declared that “the president has placed the 
Government on the side of freedom. He has 
pronounced it to be better than Slavery. His 
words will echo round the globe.” 

The Times also suggested that the plan 


V Frederick Douglass 
(1818-1895) | 
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| & Henry Ward 


Beecher (1813-1887), 
brother of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin author Harriet 
Beecher Stowe,was a 
minister and orator who 
became a leader of the 
abolitionist movement. 
He was ecstatic at 
Lincoin’s Message to 
Congress. 


A Henry J.Raymond 
(1820-1869). Raymond 
began his journalistic 
career working for 
Horace Greeley at The 
New Yorker and the New 
York Tribune. In 1851 he 
launched a new paper, 
The New York Daily 
Times, the name being 
shortened six years later 


| to The New York Times. 
| He served in the New 


was elected Lieutenant- 


4 


York State Assembly, and 


Governor in 1854. He 

wrote the Republican 
Party's original statement 
of principles, and 

virtually all of its national | 
platform in 1864. After 

the Civil War he was 
elected to Congress. He 
died of a stroke at the 


| age of 49. 


> Thaddeus Stevens (1792-1868), together with Charles 
Sumner a leader of the Radical Republicans, predictably found 
the president’s Message to Congress inadequate—describing it as 
“the most diluted, milk and water gruel that was ever given to the 


American nation.” 


might not be practical on account of the 
expense. This elicited a private letter from 
Lincoln to the editor, Henry J. Raymond, in 
which the president explained that “less than 
one half-day’s cost of this war would pay for all 
the slaves in Delaware, at four hundred dollars 


| per head” and that “eighty-seven days cost of 


this war” would pay for all the slaves in all the 
border states and Washington, D.C. combined. 
Lincoln asked whether adopted plans of gradual 
emancipation would not shorten the war by at 
least this many days, in which case the expense 
was neutral.’ 

As pleased as he must have been over 
the editorial response to his message, he was 
disturbed by the torpid reaction of the border- 
state politicians, to whom he pitched the 
plan. “Not one of them has yet said a word 
to me about it,” he told Frank Blair. Even 
before he delivered the address, he knew 
that his November meeting with Delaware 
Representative George Fisher and the state’s 


| leading slaveholder, Benjamin Burton, in 


which he enlisted them to present a bill for 
gradual, compensated emancipation, had gotten 
nowhere with the state legislature. Lincoln 
asked Montgomery Blair, who continually 
reinforced the president’s belief that there was 
strong emancipation sentiment in the border 
states, why there was so little action. Blair said 
he thought that the Congressmen were waiting 
for a military victory. But that was precisely the 
problem, Lincoln answered: “if we should have 
successes, they may feel and say, the rebellion 

is crushed and it matters not whether we do 
anything about this matter. .. . if they will take 
hold and do this, the war will cease ... . If they 
do not the armies must stay in their midst.”"’ 

On March 10, Lincoln spoke with a 
delegation of border-state representatives. He 
reviewed his litany of reasons for desiring gradual 
emancipation, especially to resolve the problem 


: of “conflicting and antagonistic complaints” of 


armies coming into contact with slaves, and put 
an end to Confederate hopes that the border 
states would join the rebellion. He restated that 
commonly-held belief that “emancipation was 
a subject exclusively under the control of the 
states,” and expressed hope they would give his 
proposal serious consideration. 

In the conversation that followed, John 
Noell of Missouri said that slavery in his state 
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was on its way out by 
natural causes, which | 
made Lincoln’s proposition unnecessary. The 
president responded that so far the operation | 
of natural causes had not prevented “irritating 
conduct” or brought an end to Confederate 

hopes that Missouri would join them. 

John Crisfield of Maryland asked what the 
consequences of refusal would be and what else | 
the president had in mind, to which Lincoln 
answered he would lament their failure to 
act and had no further designs in mind. John 
Menzies of Kentucky then asked if there was any 
power except in the states themselves to carry 
out emancipation. According to Crisfield, who 
took notes on the conversation, “The President 
replied, he thought there could not be. He then 
went off into a course of remarks not qualifying 
the foregoing declaration, nor material to be 
repeated to a just understanding of his meaning.” 
Perhaps Lincoln here spoke about war power and 
military necessity, which he did not necessarily | 
see as contradicting the statement that the states, 
not Congress, controlled slavery. 

Toward the meeting’s end, a Congressman 
asked Lincoln about his personal feelings 
towards slavery. According to Crisfield, who 
wrote his summary immediately after the 
meeting ended, Lincoln “said that he did not 
pretend to disguise his Anti-Slavery feeling; that 
he thought it was wrong and should continue to 
think so; but that was not the question we had 
to deal with now. . . .he recognized the rights of 
Property which had grown out of it, and would 
respect these rights as fully as similar rights in 
any other property.” 

Despite Lincoln’s entreaties, the 
Congressional debate over the resolution 
containing the president’s Message became 
rancorous. Opponents, mainly Democrats and 
border-state representatives, denounced it as 
unconstitutional, rejected the idea that non- 
slaveholding states should in effect be taxed to 
pay slaveholders, believed that its effect, if not 
intent, was to stimulate antislavery agitation in 
the border states, declared it was not legislation, 
but a policy statement that did not specify any 
details of compensation, derided it for not 
addressing what would become of the slaves 
if freed, and suspected it was the forerunner 
of “of a series of measures of confiscation and 
emancipation by which the institution of slavery 


i] 


is suddenly and violently to be uprooted in 
all the border, and, indeed, in all the seceding 
states,” 

Supporters of the measure lamented that the 
issue of emancipation could not be brought up, 
in even the most benign way, without eliciting 
indignation and excitement. Rather than the 
proposal being some sort of “entering wedge” for 


a string of radical proposals, it seemed more to be | 


“a counter project to any such series of measures.” 
Shocked by the anxiety the measure had triggered, 
Thaddeus Stevens brought one day’s debate to 
a close by calling the president’s suggestion “the 
most diluted, milk and water gruel proposition 
that was ever given to the American nation,” 
and asserting that the only reason to postpone a 
vote was “for the purpose of having a chemical 
analysis to see whether there is any poison in it.” 
Eventually, both chambers passed a resolution 
to aid states in abolishing slavery, the House by 
a vote of 89-31 and the Senate by a vote of 32- 
10. A little over a month after proposing it, the 
president signed the measure." 

Lincoln could not have been happy. If 
this benign proposal generated such vocal 


| opposition, then what would come of anything 


more forceful? He had always believed that 


abolishing slavery first in the border states 
would be the key to victory, that with the border 
states secured against joining the Confederacy, 

| the rebellion would falter and fold. But maybe it 


was the other way around—attack slavery first 
in the Confederacy and the border states would 
have to follow. 

For now, Lincoln would bide his time. He 


| had placed the administration on record as 
| favoring the abolition of slavery and was willing 


to provide support to help states do so. Within 
a few months, he would decide to issue an 
Emancipation Proclamation that would attack 
slavery in the Confederate states. Lincoln was in 
mid-stream, and would not turn back. 


| Louis P. Masur is Chair of the American Studies 


Program at Trinity College (CT) and author 
of The Civil War: A Concise History (Oxford 


| University Press) and Lincoln’s Hundred Days: 


The Emancipation Proclamation and the War 
for the Union (to be published by Harvard 
University Press). 


| < William Aikman 


(1824-1909) was a 
particularly prescient 
commentator. In his 1862 
book, The Future of the 
Colored Race in America, 
he wrote that the place 
of blacks in American 
society would be the 
leading issue for the next 
one hundred years. The 
figure standing in the 
center of the photograph 
is believed to be Aikman. 
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By Dennis W. Belcher 


The men of the 11th Missouri 
Infantry marched away from the 
small village of Iuka at daybreak 
on September 14, 1862 into the 
oppressive heat of the late summer 
| in Mississippi. The 11th Missouri 
Infantry was part of the Eagle 
Brigade, designated by Old Abe, 

a bald eagle which accompanied 
the 8th Wisconsin Infantry. In 
addition to the 11th Missouri and 
8th Wisconsin, the brigade was 

| also comprised of the 47th Illinois 
Infantry, the 26th Illinois Infantry 
and the 2nd Iowa Battery. The 
brigade was commanded by the 
unlucky Colonel Robert Murphy 

| of the 8th Wisconsin Infantry. 
Murphy had been charged with 


protecting the Union supply depot | 


in Iuka but on the morning of 
September 13 skirmishing began 
when the advance troops of Major 
General Sterling Price approached 
Iuka. The troopers of Brigadier 

| General Frank Armstrong’s cavalry 
began the day by capturing about 
30 of Murphy’s pickets. Murphy 
was able to counterattack and 

| claimed a few prisoners who 


reported Sterling Price’s 
Army of the West was 
close behind. To give 
Murphy credit, he tried 
to contact his superior, 
Major General 

William Rosecrans 

for orders, but the 
telegraph was down 
and all the couriers 
he dispatched 
failed to return. 
Murphy was 
alone in Juka 
and did 

not know 

how long 
before he 
would be 
reinforced 

or the 

size of the 
force he 

was facing. 

As part of 
Murphy’s 
Brigade, 

the 11th 
Missouri 

held their 
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ground throughout the day of 
September 13. But at 2:00 a.m. 

on September 14, Murphy sent 

a wagon train westward toward 
Corinth, with the infantry 
following at day break. 

This was not the first scrape 
for the 11th Missouri Infantry. The 
| regiment was mustered into service 
in early August 1861 and about 

500 men were present for duty in 


the distinction of fighting in the 

Battle of Fredericktown, Missouri 

in October 1861, participating 

in the Siege of New Madrid and 

Island No. 10, and marching on 
Corinth, Mississippi, in May 

1862. In each of these 

conflicts the 
regiment had 


sO 


gy 


September 1862. The regiment had | 


<4 Joseph 

A. Mower 
(1827-1870) 
was referred 
to by William 


young office 
we have.” 
He died of 


pneumonia in 


the war. 


¥“Old Abe 
(1861-1881 


distinguished itself. While 
the regiment served under a 
Missouri name, the men were 
overwhelmingly from Illinois. 
Because many Illinois counties had 
filled the quotas set for them, men 
went to Missouri to enlist. 

During the heat of September 
the 11th Missouri Infantry served 
in the Second Division of Major 
General William Rosecrans’ 

Army of the Mississippi under 
command of Brigadier General 
David Stanley. “Fightin” Joseph 
Mower commanded the regiment. 
After retreating from luka Colonel 
Robert Murphy’s time as brigade 
commander was over. The ire 
of both Grant and Rosecrans 
focused on Murphy and they 
were greatly disappointed in 
his decision to abandon Iuka. 
Murphy was immediately relieved 
of command and brought up 
on charges. With Murphy’s exit, 
Rosecrans gave command of the 
Second Brigade to Joseph Mower. 
Mower was making a meteoric rise 
in command. In April, 
Mower was a captain 
in the U.S. Infantry, 
now five months later 
he had advanced | 
from regimental | 
to brigade 
command, | 
He 


had entered the army during the 


| Mexican War as a private. “Already 
in the Civil War Mower had made 
| an enviable record for himself as 


one of the most reliable regimental 
commanders in Rosecrans army, at 
least when sober.'” When Mower 


__was given command of the brigade, 


command of the 11th Missouri 


| Infantry was passed to Major 


Andrew J. Weber. Andrew Weber 
was a 23-year-old unmarried 


_ farmer from Springfield, Illinois, 


prior to his enlistment. 

The events which occurred 
around Juka on September 13 -14 
were the result of the Confederate 


| grand offensive that included 
| Confederate General Braxton 


Bragg’s decision to take the war 
out of Mississippi and strike 
northward into Kentucky. He had 
left Mississippi in the hands of 
Brigadier General John Forney 
who commanded the Army of the 


| Gulf, Major General Earl Van Dorn 


at Vicksburg, and Major General 
Sterling Price with his Army of the 
West who commanded the District 
of Tennessee. 

Price, who was responsible 


| for the Confederate activities in 


northern Mississippi and western 
Tennessee, had the responsibility 
of a very large territory with too 

few soldiers. While Bragg moved 


| northward, he was “exhorting him 


to hold the line of the Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad and keep Grant 
and Rosecrans from reinforcing 


_ Buell.”? Missourian Sterling Price 


was a native Virginian and was 
active in the Missouri legislature 


| and had served in the U. S. House 
| of Representatives. He was elected 


governor of Missouri and served 
from 1853-1857. Price began the 


| war commanding the Missouri 
_ State Guard and attempting to 


keep the state from sliding into 
war, but the state had chosen to 
align with the Union cause. By the 
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summer and fall of 1861 he had 
fought at Wilson’s Creek, captured 
3500 Union soldiers in Lexington, 
Missouri, and on March 7-8, 
1862 led Confederate troops in 
the Battle of Pea Ridge, Arkansas. 
Price was rewarded for his service 
to the Confederacy by being 
commissioned a major general. 

On June 26, the command 
of the Army of the Mississippi 
was ably filled by Major General 
William Rosecrans. Ohioan 
William Starke Rosecrans was 
born in 1819 and graduated 5th 
in his class at West Point in 1842, 
serving as an army engineer until 
his resignation in 1854. Thereafter 
he ran a kerosene factory in 
Cincinnati. By September 1862 
Rosecrans commanded two 
divisions of the Army of the 
Mississippi, deployed at Jacinto, 
Danville, Rienzi and Corinth. 
This was Ulysses Grant's left 
wing. Major General Edward Ord 
occupied the center of Grant's 
forces and Major General William 
Sherman, at Memphis, occupied 
Grant’s right. 

Price felt compelled to take 
action against Rosecrans’ forces 
at Corinth to prevent the Army of 
the Mississippi from uniting with 


| the army commanded by General 
Buell. And in so far as Bragg’s 
northward movement drew Union 
forces in Tennessee and northern 
Mississippi eastward, he would 
have an excellent opportunity to 
attack Rosecrans. Price tried to 

| develop a plan to move north, but 
felt he needed additional troops. 
He asked Earl Van Dorn to join 
his advance, arguing that the 

best strategy was to concentrate 
their forces so as to overwhelm 
the remaining Union defenders 
in northern Mississippi. But Van 
Dorn felt his forces were needed 
to deal with the Union threat near 
Vicksburg. 

Without Van Dorn’s assistance, 
Price decided to send General 
Frank Armstrong's cavalry to 
conduct a reconnaissance into 
Union-held western Tennessee. 
Armstrong proceeded to probe the 
Union line until he was repulsed 
at Britton’s Lane. Meanwhile 
in early September, Bragg was 
moving toward Kentucky, and as 
predicted Union forces from the 
| west were beginning to be shifted 
| to Buell, leaving Rosecrans with 
only two divisions (commanded 
by Brigadier General David Stanley 
and Brigadier General Charles 
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Cartersville 


| 
| 


Hamilton) to defend the Corinth 
area of Mississippi. 

Bragg erroneously believed 
Rosecrans was about to cross into 
Tennessee to reinforce Buell, but 
Rosecrans had no plans of moving 
from the Corinth area. Price’s force | 
of 12,000 men was divided into | 
two divisions. The first division 
was commanded by Brigadier 
General Henry Little and consisted 
of 4 brigades of infantry: 


CONFEDERATE FORCES AT IUKA| 


! Major General Sterling Price - Army of the 
West 

lst Division - Brigadier General Henry 
Little 


| 
Map Graphics, George Skoch 
' 


1st Brigade - Colonel Elijah Gates 
16th Arkansas, 2nd Missouri, 3rd Missouri, 
ist Missouri Dismounted Cavalry, Wade’s 
Missouri Battery 


¥ William 2nd Brigade - ere General Louis | 

Starke 14th Arkansas, 17th Arkansas, 3rd | 

Rosecrans Louisiana, 40th Mississippi, Ist Texas 

(1819-1898) Legion, 3rd Texas Dismounted Cavalry, 

wasahighly | Dawson’s St. Louis Battery, Clark’s Missouri 

competent Battery 

officer who 

nevertheless 3rd Brigade - ee General Martin 

reen 

Shae = 7th Mississippi Battalion, 43rd Mississippi, 
4th Missouri, 6th Missouri, 3rd Missouri 

Dep artment Dismounted Cavalry, Guibor’s Missouri 

with his Battery, Landis’ Missouri Battery 

constant 

demands 4th Brigade - Colonel John Martin 

for more 37th Alabama, 36th Mississippi, 37th 

cavalry, and Mississippi, 38th Mississippi 

was soundly ese 

thrashed at Cavalry — Brigadier General Frank 


Armstrong 
Adams Mississippi Regiment, 2nd 
Arkansas, 2nd Missouri, Ist 
Mississippi Partisan Rangers, 4th 
Mississippi Cavalry 


| 
Chickarnauga. 


Price’s second division, 
which trailed behind 
Little’s, was commanded 
by Brigadier General 
» Dabney Maury. 
Maury played 
an important 
role in the 
upcoming battle 
by preventing 


Major General Edward 

Ord’s three divisions from 
entering Iuka from the north, 
but Maury would not be actively 
involved in the combat at Iuka. By 
September 5, Little’s division had 
advanced to Saltillo, Mississippi, 
about 5 miles north of Tupelo, 


| and Maury moved into Baldwyn, 


| Mississippi, which had just been 


vacated by Little. Henry Little, a 
native of Maryland, was the son 
of a member of the U. S. House 
of Representatives, Peter Little. 
Little was an experienced soldier 
having served in the U.S. infantry 
after graduating from West Point 
in 1839, and enjoyed Price’s full 
confidence. 

Despite the loss of troops 
from northern Mississippi and 
western Tennessee, it was critical 
for the Union army to hold on to 
the gains won earlier in the year. 
Corinth had been occupied by the 
Union army since May 1862 and 
was a vital junction of two major 
railroads. Rosecrans also felt it 
vital to hold Eastport, Mississippi, 
which was the best river port on 
this section of the Tennessee River. 
Eastport was just a few miles north 
of Iuka and to protect Eastport, 
Iuka needed to be held. 

The Reverend Samuel 
Baldridge, chaplain of the 11th 
Missouri, wrote to his brother- 
in-law on August 27 while 
the regiment was stationed at 


| Tuscumbia. Baldridge was 


obviously struggling with the 
moral life of the men of the 
regiment. “I find some cases of 
piety, many cases of seriousness, 


| but more of utter recklessness. ..”3 


Baldridge was quickly learning that 
the 11th Missouri was a rough and 
rowdy regiment. 

By September 11 Price’s Army 
of the West was advancing on 
Iuka, but his movements did not 
go unnoticed by Union cavalry. 


| ¥ Major 
General 
Sterling Price 
(1809-1867) 


| April 


Y Brigadier 
Charles S. 
Hamilton 
(1822-1891). 

In early 1863 
Hamilton began 
intriguing 


| for higher 


command 
against Generals 
Hurlbut and 
James B. 
McPherson, 
causing him 

to fall foul 

of Ulysses 


| 5. Grant. 


Hamilton 
resigned 
from 
the 
army 
in 


1863. 


Franklin. 


4 Brigadier General David S. Stanley (1828-1902), 
Medal of Honor winner for his actions at the Battle of 


| unsure if Price intended to attack 
| Corinth or Iuka. Rosecrans began 


_ since. We have pitched our camp 


— 


_ orders to protect the railroad and 


Grant was thus aware 
thatanengagement with | 
Price was likely, but he was 


to concentrate his forces at Jacinto, 
and it was at this time he ordered 

Colonel Robert Murphy’s Second 
Brigade to remain at Iuka with 


Union stores there. 
In a letter home the 11th’s 

Missouri's Captain William 
Stewart described the activities 

of some of the Union troops 

during this time at Iuka. “The 
6th we came out of Iuka 7 miles 
into a nest of Guerrillas and have 
been skirmishing with them ever 


with orders to cleanout the country 
around here which you may be 
sure we will do. Gen. Price with a 
large Army is not far off, but we are 
watching him.” Clearly, Rosecrans 
and Price were closinginonone 
another. 

Receiving dispatches from 
cavalry commander Armstrong 
about Murphy's brigade defending 

luka, Price planned an infantry — 

attack on the morning 
of September 14, and 
force-marched his men 
as he approached Iuka, 
desiring to overwhelm 
Murphy’s brigade, 
nearly exhausting his 
men in the process. 
But when he arrived 
he was surprised to 
find his prey gone. 
Murphy had orders 
to destroy the 
Union supplies if 
forced to withdraw, 
but he failed to do 

so and Price's 

men enjoyed the 
bounty. Although 
Price had captured 
Iuka, he was still intent on — 
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preventing Rosecrans uniting with | 
Buell. 

With Price in Iuka, Grant 
and Rosecrans needed to attack 
before he could unite with Van 
Dorn’s command. Grant, Ord, 
and Rosecrans maneuvered to cut 
off and destroy Price’s isolated 
divisions. By September 16, 
Mower advanced toward Iuka 
traveling by rail from Corinth to 
Burnsville, about half way between 
the two towns. After detraining, 
his march was hard and swift and 
earned his brigade the nickname 
“Joe Mower’s Jack Ass Cavalry,” By 
4:00 p.m. Mower discovered the 
Confederate pickets from Frank 
Armstrong’s cavalry about six 
miles west of Iuka. Private William 
Gilliard, Company E, described 
the reconnaissance of Iuka. “We 
moved out in the open with our 
entire force. Cos. F and G, under 
command of Capt. W. W. Cleland 
moved rapidly across the field. 
When we got nearly across the 
enemy's skirmishers opened fire 
on us, but we went forward with a 
rush until we reached the top of a 
hill, where we could see Iuka...”* 
Armstrong raised the alarm within 
Price's camp and the Confederates 
fell into a defensive line. Mower 
ended the day about a mile from 
Price’s defenses near Iuka and sent 
word back to Rosecrans and Grant 
that 12,000 Confederate soldiers 
occupied Iuka. Grant decided 
to send 15,000 men - 6,000 with 
General Edward Ord and 9,000 
with Rosecrans, to battle Price’s 
12,000. 

Rosecrans was ordered to 
lead his two divisions in a flanking 
movement against Price by sending 
them toward Juka along the Fulton 
Road while Ord advanced from 
the northwest. General Hamilton 
planned to send troops to the east 
of Iuka and Price would thus be 
boxed in on three sides with the 
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Tennessee River blocking his north. 
The Union troops moved out 


toward Iuka on September 17. The | 


plan was good, the implementation 
was the challenge: Civil War plans 
involving coordination between 
several columns often went awry, 
because communication and 
proper timing were so difficult to 
achieve. This was to be the case at 
luka in September 1862. 


THE UNION FORCES AT 1UKA © 


ARMY OF THE MISSISSIPPI.—Major 
General William S. Rosecrans, 


SECOND DIVISION, Brig. Gen. 
David S$. Staniey. 
First Brigade, Col. John W. Fuller 
27th Ohio, 39th Ohio, 43rd Ohio, 63rd 


Ohio, Battery M Ist Missouri Artillery, 8th © 


Wisconsin Battery, 2nd U.S, Artillery 


Second Brigade, Col. Joseph A. Mower 
26th Hlinois, 47th Illinois, 11th Missouri, 
8th Wisconsin, 2nd lowa Battery. 


THIRD DIVISION, Brig. Gen. C. S. 
Hamilton. 
First Brigade, Col. John E. Sanborn 
48th Indiana, 5th Iowa, 16th Iowa, 4th 
Minnesota, 26th Missouri, 11th Ohio 
Battery 


Second Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Jeremiah C. 
Sullivan 
10th Iowa, 17th Iowa, 10th Missouri, 
24th Missouri, 80th Ohio, 12th Wisconsin 
Battery 


CAVALRY DIVISION, Col. John K. 
Mizner 
2nd Iowa, 7th Kansas: 3rd Michigan. 
Unattached. Jenks’s Co., Illinois Cavalry. 


Price knew the Union infantry 
was near and expected a fight 
at any time. Ironically, on the 
morning of September 19, General 
Earl Van Dorn finally sent a 
message instructing Price to move 
from Iuka so as to combine their 
forces. After months of being on 
his own, Price was relieved to be 
given any kind of direction at all; 


but before complying with this new ~ 


order, he had to deal with Grant’s 
army that was rapidly converging 
on his position. 
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“The heavy pall of sulphurous smoke that hung like a 


breath from Hell....” 


On September 18, Stanley’s 
Second Division was supposed to 
be approaching Iuka, but his guide 
led him in the wrong direction 
causing the division to fall behind 
schedule. Stanley started toward 


ie : 
eS. 


Barnett’s Crossroad at 4:30 a.m. on 
September 19, trying to make up 
time. The plan called for the attack 
to begin at dawn but that was no 
longer practical. 

So that morning, Hamilton's 


and Stanley’s divisions were 
marching swiftly toward Price. 
Ord understood his orders from 
Grant but he was delayed several 


times because Rosecrans divisions | 


were late. Because of the delays 
Grant eventually ordered Ord to 
commence his attack when he 
heard Rosecrans initiate the battle. 
Grant anticipated an attack by 
Ord in the early afternoon when 
Rosecrans’ men began firing. thus 
relieving the pressure on Hamilton 
and Stanley. 

The first exchange of fire 
between Rosecrans and Price 
occurred at noon when the Second 
Iowa Cavalry commanded by 
Colonel Edward Hatch pushed 
some of Falkner’s First Mississippi 
Rangers back from Peyton's Mill. 
The Battle of Iuka had begun. 
Hamilton's First Brigade, 
commanded by Colonel John 
Sanborn, had advanced to 
Cartersville, boxing Price 
on three sides. At noon, 
Rosecrans discovered that }4 
Hamilton and Stanley's ¢ 
divisions, traveling 
respectively down the 
Jacinto and Fulton Roads, 
were five miles apart. 
And thus not within 
supporting distance of one 
another. Rosecrans feared 
that Price would defeat each 
division in detail, so to prevent 
this he ordered the two divisions to 
proceed up Jacinto Road together. 
Unfortunately for the Union plan, 
this left the Fulton Road open 
should Price attempt to retreat. 

By 3:00 p.m., Sanborn had 
pushed another mile closer to Iuka 
and traveled northward along the 
Jacinto Road until he reached the 


Ricks Farm—about 2 miles west of | 


Iuka. The Union infantry marched 
to a meeting house at the fork in 


the road and being unsure of where | 


Price’s main force was located 


AAsketch of 
luka Springs 
in 1862, bya 
federal officer. 


<a 


: Ad | a as be 
h 


A Major 


(later colonel) 


Andrew J. 


Weber (1840- 


1863). Weber 
was struck on 
the head by a 
cannon ball 
on June 20th, 
1863, during 
the siege of 
Vicksburg, 
and died the 


following day. 


_ probed forward with skirmishers. 
| At 4:00 p.m., the 26th Missouri 
Infantry found Brigadier General 
Louis Hébert’s Second Brigade, 
supported by artillery, about three 
quarters of a mile west of Iuka. 
Hébert’s men was forming a battle 


>) line ona high knoll and the 26th 


Missouri, located on a low ridge, 

faced them across a ravine. 
Faris Confederate Missouri 

artillery quickly began 


A\ came under fire in return 

y from the Missourians as 

the Union artillery was 
unlimbered. As Hébert’s 

men fell into line, the Third 
Texas Cavalry (Dismounted) 
formed a skirmish line and 

& moved toward the bottom of 
| the ravine. 

J The major part of the Battle 

of the Iuka was fought by General 

Charles Hamilton’s division which 

reached the Confederate position 

first. As the 11th Missouri Infantry 

was doggedly marching toward 

the fighting, more Federal and 

Southern regiments began falling 

into line. Sanborn unlimbered 

the 11th Battery of the Ohio Light 

Artillery, which began to duel 

across the ravine. The Fifth Iowa 

Infantry fell into line to the right, 

followed by the 48th Indiana 

on the left. Soon, the Fourth 

| Minnesota completed Sanborn’s 


shelling Sanborn’s men and 


defensive line by positioning itself 
to the left of the 48th Indiana. The 
26th Missouri moved into the 
Union line to the right and rear 


| of the Fifth Iowa, and the 16th 


Iowa was positioned behind the 
48th Indiana, Likewise, Hébert 
deployed his regiments, including 
the First Texas Legion on his 
right, 14/17 Combined Arkansas 
Infantry in the center, and the 
Third Louisiana on the left. The 


| 40th Mississippi was positioned in | 


the rear of these regiments. 
By 5:00 p.m. the additional 


| regiments of Brigadier General 


Jeremiah Sullivan's brigade were 
concentrating on the ridges 
opposite the Confederates of 
Hebert’s brigade and ferocious fire 
began between the lines. Sullivan's 
brigade, consisting of the 80th 
Ohio, 17th Ohio, Tenth Iowa, and 
Tenth Missouri regiments, filled 
in throughout the Union line. 


| The 12th Wisconsin Artillery 


completed the Union line by 
anchoring the extreme left. 
Brigadier General Henry Little 
had also arrived with Colonel John 
Martin's Third Brigade, and the 37th 
and 38th Mississippi were placed to 
the right of the First Texas Legion, 


| while the 37th Alabama and 36th 


Mississippi regiments moved to the 
left. At 5:15 p.m., Little launched his 
attack. 

Much of the battle focused on 
the elimination of the 11th Ohio 
Artillery, which had been placed in 
a forward position to fire on Little’s 
men. The men of the Ohio Battery | 
stood by their guns and suffered 


| greatly. The battle raged and 


see sawed. Sanborn’s regiments 
received much of the Confederate 
fire. The Union regiments tried 

to hold their line, but they were 
pushed backward, counterattacked, 
and were again propelled to the 
rear. Sanborn needed to stabilize 
his line and shore up the position | 
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lost by his regiments which had 
fallen back. As the Union infantry 
gave way, the 11th Ohio Artillery 
suffered greatly. The gunners 
“stood by the cannon to the last”, 
but were soon cut down. “Of the 
54 cannoneers, 46 were hit.”® At 
dusk, during the heat of the battle, 
Henry Little was killed and the 
Confederate attack stalled. The 
pause was critical for the Union as 
it gave Sanborn a chance to rally 
his troops. Confederate divisional 
command was passed from Little 
to Hébert and the battle soon 
resumed its ferocity. 

General Sullivan, watching the 
regiments of Sanborn’s brigade 
fold, knew he had to take the 


be lost. He ordered the 80th Ohio 


the surge of butternut soldiers 
streaming over the ridge. It was 
the 80th Ohio 
which held 
the Texans 
long 
enough 
for 
Sullivan 
to rally 
and 
Piece 


| together a 


| the Confederates 
| back—only to 


| reality. Finally, David 
situation in hand, or else all would | 


defensive line 
made up parts 
of the Fourth 
Minnesota, 48th 
Indiana, and 
16th Iowa, and 
they again pushed 


be pushed back 

themselves. 
Rosecrans’ 

earlier fear his 

divisions would 

be defeated in 

detail seemed 

close to becoming a 


Stanley’s division made its 


| appearance. Stanley rode forward 
and the 17th Iowa forward to stem | 


to meet with Sanborn and assess 


the situation. Sanborn said that 


reinforcements should be rushed 


_ to his position as soon as possible, 


or the day would be lost. Joseph 
Mower’s Jack Ass Cavalry was 
leading the way and the regiment 


_ moved forward at double-quick 


time cheered as they did so. The 
11th Missouri Infantry wanted to 
get into the fight and it looked like 
they were going to get the chance. 
Accompanied by Joe Mower, they 
moved forward to the extreme 
right of the Union line in an 

effort to reach the field as soon as 


| possible. The remaining regiments 


of the brigade arrived later. 

The 11th Missouri marched 
forward at double quick time 
in four columns, their muskets 
loaded. As they crossed a 
field on the extreme right of 

the Union line, they shifted 
from column to battle line. 
They negotiated a wooded 
area and on emerging 
came face to face with 
an enemy line of battle, 
thirty yards away. The 
boys in blue fired the 


A Men of the 


11th Missouri: | 


Captain 
William 
Cleland and 
Modesta 
Green. 


<Men of the 
11” Missouri: 
Captain 
George 
Henry. 


first volley, but there was no 
return fire. Major Andrew 
Weber recorded that 
all became clear when 
a soldier ran forward 
from the regiment to 
their front, “For God’s 
sake, stop firing into 
your own men, you are | 
firing into the Thirty- 
seventh Mississippi.’ | 
With that the 
unionists cheered 
and sent a second 
volley into troops 
opposite. The quote 
referring to the 
37th Mississippi was in 
error, because the 11th Missouri 
was facing two startled and angry 
Confederate regiments,In fact they 
were facing the 37th Alabama and 
36h Mississippi Infantry, not the 
37th Mississippi. Perhaps the pause 
which stalled the Confederate 
attack when Little was killed, 
had not occurred, it would have 
been likely that the 11th Missouri | 
would have been surprised instead | 
of the 37th Alabama and 36th 
Mississippi. The hardnosed 11th 
Missouri made their presence 
known and were determined to 
hold their ground. 

The two battle lines began 
their bloody task by firing volleys 
into one another. Major Weber 
reported the smoke was so thick 
an object could not be seen five 
paces away. The Confederates 
fixed bayonets and charged, but 
there was no give in the 11th 
Missouri. Three charges were 
repelled in brutal, close-quarter 
fighting.® Major Weber reported 
the enemy was received on the 
point of the bayonet and shot | 
off. In many cases the officers 
placed their pistols directly in 
the faces of the Confederate 
attackers and fired. “The rebels 
approached so close that they used 
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| an hour before the Alabamians and 


revolvers; but as the smoke 
had darkened where we 

were, they fortunately did 

no damage, except scorch 
some of the boys’ faces 

with powder. When we 
discovered the rebels in such 
close proximity to us we 

were ordered to fire, which 
order we obeyed with alacrity, 
and volley after volley was poured 
into their advancing columns. 
They threw column after column 
against our lines to break them 
and cut their way out, but were 
unable to succeed.” Reverend 
Samuel Baldridge later attempted 
to describe the battle, “But no 
words can describe the scene. 

O the awful roar of musketry, 
sharp and wicked, murderous. 
Overwhelming—now & then the 
hollow horrible crash of a cannon 
loaded with canister & the heavy 
pall of sulphurous smoke that 
hung like a breath from Hell...” 
The 11th Missouri and their 
Confederate foes fought for nearly 


Mississippians withdrew. The 11th 
Missouri with no ammunition 
remaining slowly pulled back. The | 
day was over. The official report of 
the 11th Missouri showed that 7 
men were killed, 64 wounded and 


3 were missing. 


_ two hours than the 11th Mo. didin | 


| fire went over their heads. The 


| 13 dead and 64 wounded during 


Of the battle, Captain William 
Stewart wrote, “...during the 
battle, my life couldn't have been 
insured for more than twenty five 
cents at the highest. There has been 
no Regiment in the whole war that 
fought more desperately for over 


that battle?!! Stewart reported the 
11th Missouri had the advantage 
of being on lower ground and 
much of the Confederate musket 


Confederate regiments recorded 


A Colonel 
Edward Hatch 
(1832-1889) 


> Men of the 
11" Missouri: 
John Myers 


the battle. The 37th 
Alabama’s Colonel 
James F. Dowdell and 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Alexander A. Greene 
were among the 
wounded, Greene, 
the more seriously 
of the two. The 37th 
Alabama’s Major 
William F, Slaton was shot from his 
horse. 

General Stanley’s appraisal 


of the 11th Missouri actions was, 


“This regiment stood its ground 
under a storm of musketry, which 
they repaid with double interest.” 
Finally Colonel Mower recorded 
his pride in the action of the 11th 
Missouri, “The 11th behaved 

with the greatest gallantry and 
determination, both officers and 


| men standing to their posts in 


the midst of a most deadly fire. 
Where all did their duty so well I 
can hardly mention any particular 
persons, without appearing to 

be guilty of partiality. Major 
Weber encouraged the men by his 
presence and coolness under the 


fire of the enemy.’ 


After the battle, the 10th 
Missouri moved up to occupy the 


| position held by the 11th Missouri. 


The 11th replenished their 
ammunition and lay down to rest. 


They had no blankets and huddled | 


together to keep off the cold, but 


all had a restless night expecting to 


renew the battle in the morning. 
Captain Amos Singleton 
considered one of the best officers 


| in the regiment was killed in battle. 


Captain Singleton was a 28-year- 
old native from Ohio, and he 

was a married carpenter prior to 
enlisting. His loss was sorely felt 
by the regiment. Also Lieutenant 
William Cleland, acting regimental 


| adjutant, was wounded in a fall 


when his horse was killed under 
him. Lieutenant Charles Osgood 


| was severely wounded in his chest 

| when he was struck by a minié ball 
near his right shoulder shattering 

_ his clavicle. Captain Moses Warner, 


| also slightly wounded. 


_ too brigades one our and ten 
| minutes. They charged on us too 


| God’s will I come out sound while 
| many of my friends fell down 
| around. The fight commensed 


_ regiment was marched up a little 


Lieutenant John Cowperthwait, 
and Lieutenant Charles Foster were | 
Private Eugene Page wrote 

to his mother and described 

the actions of the 11th Missouri 
Infantry, “Well I must tell you a 
little about my last soldier’n. f have 
been in the bigest fight that has 
eve been in the west. But as it was 


a little before sundown. Our 


after dark and one too or three 
regiments running. These officers 
could not rally them atoll. Our 
regiments stood and fought 2 


times but we cept them back. We 


| crossed bainets several times our 
ammunition ran out and we was 


ordered to fall back. Our loss killed 
and wounded was 80. The rebles 
was over three hundred. They said 
they had fought many a regiment 
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but they never come across 
one but what they could back 
before?" 

The losses were significant 
and maybe more meaningful 
when expressed in the letters 
sent to the families of the men 
who were killed. In October 
1862, Newton Preston, Company 
I, sent such a letter to the sister 
of William Chapman who was 
killed at Iuka, “He died a true 
soldier. I deeply sympathize with 
you in your loss. You wanted to 
know if he was buried decently. 
He was buried as decently as he 
could under the circumstances. 
He was buried with his blanket 
around him but his grave is 
sufficiently deep to keep him 
from being exposed.”!’ Another 
incident of the battle was 
reported by Private Anderson 
Campbell, Company K, in letter 
to his family. “I supposed that 
you heard [Marshall] Osborne 
was killed at Iuka Springs. He 
never shot of his gun. We just 
marched up in line to the edge of 
woods and he was shot before we 
fired a shot." 

Charles Treadway, Company 
A, wrote of the action of the 
regiment, “Thare was a good 
many killfed] and wounded 
some with broken arms and 
some with broken legs, some 
shot through the head, some 
wounded one way, and some 
an other. George [Moore] was 
shot through the breast and 
badly wounded. It is sad news 
to relate to ones friends. But if 
one is killed in the service of 
this country, they die in a good 
and just cause. There has been 
many a good man that has fallen 
on the battle field in the struggle 
of their country and their last 
words ‘stand by them stares and 
stripes that shine so bright that 
I have died for. For I have stood 


_ away from the battlefield and 
_ suffered through the night. The 


| William Copper, Company I, was 


| came to him and, kneeling down, 


| being told that the blanket was in 


| the man said again: ‘You are very 


_ which you shall have if I never get 


_ failure to attack at all during 
_ the day. General Rosecrans was 


| him to postpone the attack until 


| horse, but kept the blanket for the 


| expected an attack from Ord and 


| 4 miles of Iuka, and there await 


| Rosecrans and the enemy before 


| Ord’s failure to act at Iuka was 


17 


by them my last time. 
The wounded were moved 


Union hospital was established at 
the Rick’s house about a half mile to 
the rear of the battle line. Corporal 


wounded at Iuka and even the 
smallest kindness proved to be 
significant, “As he lay in the twilight 
aman on a horse came up, and 
dismounting, perceived him. He 


asked where he was wounded. 
Comrade Copper told him, and 
the man said: “Where is your 
blanket; you are very cold?’ Upon 


his knapsack, piled up with the 
other knapsacks of the company, 


cold; I have a blanket on my saddle 


another.”® Corporal Copper never 
learned the identity of man on the 


rest of his life. 

After the battle, Sterling 
Price met with his divisional 
commanders, Dabney Maury 
and Louis Hébert, and decided to 
move south to Baldwyn the next 
morning. Maury and Price had 


they were puzzled about Ord’s 


puzzled too. When questioned, 
Ord pulled a copy of the orders 
he received from Grant directing 


he heard the sound of battle. Ord 
recorded his responses to Grant 
about his actions, “At the same | 
time you directed me to move 

my whole force forward to within 


sounds of an engagement between 


engaging the latter.’ Certainly 


A The Battle 
of luka. 


AJohn B. 
Sanborn 
(1826-1904). 
After tuka, 
Sanborn 


went on to 
participate 

in the Siege 
of Corinth 
and most of 
the battles 

of Grant's 
Vicksburg 
Campaign. As 
commander of | 
the district of | 
Southwestern 
Missouri he 
played an 
important role 
in the defeat of 
Sterling Price's 
1864 raid. 


questionable, despite the order, but 


| he claimed he was in an acoustical 


shadow that prevented him from 
hearing the battle. Regardless, 
there was a great deal of anger 
within the Army of the Mississippi 
toward both Ord and Grant. 
Captain William Stewart stated, “if 
Grant had come up the whole rebel 
Army would have been captured 


| or killed. But Gen. Grant was dead 


drunk and couldn't bring up his 
Army.” This claim was without 
foundation, but the comment 
showed the anger of the soldiers of 
Stanley’s and Hamilton’s divisions 
who had faced Price alone on 


_ September 19. Ord advanced on 


the morning of September 20 to 
Iuka and found that Price had 
marched south. 

During the evening of 
September 19, Stanley’s division 
moved into the front of the Union 
line, while Hamilton’s men were 
moved into a reserve role, and 


Grant gave Stanley orders to attack | 


in the morning. Stanley who felt 
he was outnumbered said, “I feel I 


| shall be killed tomorrow, but your 
| orders will be obeyed.”"! Price 


wanted to stay and fight but he was | 


| persuaded by his subordinates to 


retire from the field. By the next 
morning Price had withdrawn 
from Iuka down the unguarded 
Fulton Road and as Stanley’s men 
moved forward they found only 
the carnage from the previous 
day’s battle. 

As a result of the Battle of Iuka 
the 11th Missouri developed quite 


| areputation. They were “Mower’s 


regiment, and the only regiment 
of the brigade to fight in the Battle 
of luka. The 11th Missouri wanted 
to fight and even though the cost 
was high, the regiment reveled 


| in the recognition they received. 


_ on throughout the whole Army. 


According to William Stewart, “Our 


Regiment is known and bragged 
222 
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| southward, but clearly Price's 


| 36 captured. Some authorities | «Brigadier 
claim Iuka was a Union victory Jeremiah 
because Price was forced to retreat | C. Sullivan 


Price reported his casualties 
at 85 killed, 410 wounded, and 40 
captured or missing. Rosecrans 
reported the Union losses as 
141 killed, 613 wounded, and 


Confederates man-handled the 


(contd from p. 47) 
34. Thomas Reed Tumer,“ The Military Trial,” 


in Steers, ed., TheTinal, xxLxxviii. See also 


Thomas R. Tumer, The Assassination of 
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35. Ibid. 
36. Ibid. 


37. The most recent being James H. Johnston, 


(1830-1890), 
A former navy 


midshipman, 
| Union infantry in battle. Price Sullivanhada | 
was able to escape to combine his =| mixed Civi/ War | 
forces with Van Dorn, but Grant be lier 
was able to force Price out of Iuka. | Leeeree d 
Within two weeks Rosecrans fy his nee 
would battle the Confederate army | ;emoval from 
again, this time at Corinth. command 
The 11th Missouri would by General | 
be at the Battle of Corinth on pe oil : “4 Fi | 
October 3-4 and continue to Big pent 
serve through January 1866. It Hewas not 
fought throughout the Vicksburg included in the 
Campaign, participating in the large number | 
suicidal charge on Stockade Redan | of officers 
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many other battles, most notably promotion at 
the Battle of Nashville. Three men war's end. | 
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of History, 


Jefferson, 


So? 


46. James E. T. Lange and Katharine DeWitt, 
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Claremont, California. 
48. Mudd was serving his life sentence at Fort 


would be promoted to the rank 
of general from the regiment and 
four would be awarded the Medal 
of Honor. The 11th Missouri was 
a fighting regiment and its history 
ranks among the best in the Civil 
War. 
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| extensively on the Civil War (includ- 
es _ ing several contributions to North & 


TRIED MEN AND TRUE OR 
UNION LIFE IN DIXIE 
By Thomas Jefferson Cypert, edited by 
Margaret Storey (Tuscaloosa, University 
of Alabama Press, 2011, pp. 169, $26.00, 
ISBN 978-0-8173-1750-8). 


Thomas Jefferson Cypert was a 
thirty-year-old farmer when Civil War 
broke out. A resident of Mount Pleas- 
ant, Wayne County, Middle Tennessee, 


THOMAS JEFFERSON CYPERT 


EDITED AND WITH AN INTRODOCTION HT MARGARET STORET 


TRIED 


MEN AND TRUE 
| OR UNION LIFE IN 


| 


he appears to have shared the prewar 
politics of his community and his coun- 
try, which were firmly anti-Democratic. 
The county was part of the Highland 


Rim country straddling the Tennessee- | 


Alabama border, an area with fewer 
slaves than the surrounding area and 
an area with strong pockets of Union- 
ism (The editor points out, however, 
that there was no simple correlation 
between the incidence of slavery and 
Unionist sympathy—kinship and com- 
munity patterns were also an important 


62 


S 


factor.) 
Tried Men and True recounts the 


_ response of Cypert and his community 


to secession, his activities recruiting 
men for the Union army, the sufferings 
and martyrdom of Unionist men, his 
imprisonment and escape, and the for- 
mation and operations of the 2"! Ten- 
nessee Mounted Infantry—in which he 
became a company commander. 

Editor Margaret Storey has done a 
magnificent job, drawing attention to 
places where Cypert’s narrative is inac- 
curate, and providing a sixteen-page 
“biographical register” in which ob- 
scure individuals named by Cypert are 
identified. She also highlights Cypert’s 
ideological stance, which on the one 
hand slants his narrative but on the 
other illuminates the feelings of Union- 
ists caught up in secession. 

It appears that Cypert meant to 
publish his memoir, but for some rea- 
son never did so. Instead, his manu- 
script was retained and cared for by his 
descendants until his great-grandson, 
Ralph M. Montgomery of Alabama, 
decided to bring it to print. Tried Men 
and Trueis a fascinating book detail- 
ing the vicious struggle that took place 
within the seceded states, between the 
rebels and those who remained loyal 
to the United States. Highly recom- 
mended. 

—Keith Poulter 


TENNESSEE IN THE CIVIL WAR: 
Selected Contemporary 
Accounts 
Compiled by James B. Jones Jr., (Jef- 
ferson, NC, McFarland, 2011.Pp. 286, 
$49.95, ISBN 978-0-7864-6129-5). 


James B. Jones Jr. is a public his- 
torian on the staff of the Tennessee 
Historical Commission. He has written 
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South). This book consists of a short 
introduction, followed by a fascinating 
selection of wartime documents orga- 
nized on a day-by-day basis from April 
1861 through April 1865. The docu- 


| ments are drawn from a rich variety of 
| 


sources: newspapers (of various politi- 
cal persuasions) predominate, but there 
are also extracts from diaries, speeches, 
government documents, the Official 
records, sermons, etc. Topics covered 
include military events, conscription, 
crime, public health, guerrilla warfare, 
hunger, prostitution, smuggling across 
the lines, labor strikes, committees of 
public safety, etc, etc. 

For anyone who wishes to under- 
stand the Civil War as it was experi- 
enced by a cross-section of folk on a 
day-to-day basis, rather than as a series 


_ of set-piece battles, this collection is 


invaluable. With this book, Jim Jones 


| We 
TENNESSEE 


—- Te a 


CIVIL WAR 


Selected Contemporary Accounts 


and McFarland have performed a real 
service for the Civil war community. 
Perhaps other state historians could be 
persuaded to follow suit. 

—Keith Poulter 


SHARPSHOOTERS (1750-1900) 
By Gary Yee(Sharpshooter Press, 2009, 
pp. 836, $50.00 (including shipping), 

ISBN 978-0-9824813-0-1). 


The outcome of eight year’s re- 
search by a former president of the San 
Francisco Civil War Round Table, this 
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Go to www.northandsouthmagazineonline.com 
to see which issues are available. 


COVER STORY 


This issue’s cover paint- 
ing is Dale Gallon’s 
Minnesota Forward. Get- 
tysburg, Sundown, July 
2, 1863along the upper 
reaches of Plum Run 
west of Cemetery Ridge. 
Major General Winfield 
Scott hancock orders the 
lst Minnesota to advance 
in a desperate attempt to 
hold the Union line. 


is a magnificent book that fully lives up 
to its sub-title, “The Men, Their Guns, 
Their Story,” with details from the many 
wars of the period. Eight chapters (five 
hundred and four pages) are devoted to 
the Civil War. The well-known Union 
regiments of sharpshooters are covered, 
as well as the sharpshooting battalions 
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created within the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Individuals and incidents 
from many battles are included, from 
all theatres of the war. And the vari- 
ous tactical roles of sharpshooters are 
brought into relief—removing enemy 
leaders, dominating terrain, scouting, 
screening, and infiltrating, suppression 
of artillery, etc. 

For anyone with a keen interest in 
Civil War infantry tactics this is both 
an excellent read and an indispensable 
work of reference. 

—Saul Maskell 


GRANT’S KEEPER: 

The Life of John A. Rawlins 

By Jules C. Ladenheim (Westmin- 
ster, MD, Heritage Books, 2011, pp. 274, 
$25.50, ISBN 978-0-7884-5333-5). 

This book, replete with discredited 
tales of Ulysses S. Grant’s alcoholism, 
rests upon an absurd premise—that 
without his chief of staff, John A. Raw- 
lins, Grant would not have become a 
great general. It is therefore an absurd 
book. 

—Keith Poulter 
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Fighting over Slavery 
before the Civil War 
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“Brilliant and unsettling. 
. . restores luster toa 

lost American hero.” 

—Chicago Tribune 


“A first-rate history of this 
remote part of the Civil War.” 
—Blue & Gray Magazine 


“A good addition to all 
Civil War collections.” 
—Library Journal 


“The finest Lincoln scholar in 
the country at his very best— 
and there is nothing better.” 
—Harold Holzer 
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“Anyone with an interest in the “Rable’s engrossing study of “Leonard has rescued Joseph “Goes far toward explaining the 
Army of Northern Virginia must the role of religion in the Civil Holt from undeserved postwar experiences of Civil 
read this...Sureto become one War will stand as the definitive historical obscurity. This War veterans and particularly 
of the most cited reference works 


religious history of America’s biography powerfully brings the racially charged political : 
on any Civil War army.” most divisive conflict.” to light the strong reputation atmosphere that African Ameri- 
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Stonewall Jackson at Cedar Mountain _ starred review Reconstruction era.” state, and national levels.” 
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MODERN WAR STUDIES 


Victors in Blue 

How Union Generals Fought the 
Confederates, Battled Each Other, and 
Won the Civil War 

Albert Castel with Brooks D. Simpson 


“Stimulating and controversial, at once a clear overview of 
the war's military operations and a fascinating examination 
of its great commanders.”—Steven E. Woodworth, author 
of This Great Struggle: America’s Civil War 


“A succinct account, by an accomplished historian known 
for his common sense and perceptive insight, that provides 
an outstanding view of the leading Union generals amid the 
high drama of our Civil War.”—Wiley Sword, author of 
Confederacy’ Last Hurrah: Spring Hill, Franklin, and Nashville 
374 pages, 10 photographs, 10 maps, Cloth $34.95 


Lincoln and the Border States 
Preserving the Union 
William C. Harris 


“In this important new study, Harris shows with great 
precision how Lincoln managed to keep the border states 
mostly on his side and get slavery abolished therein as well.” 
—James M. McPherson, author of Tried by War: Abraham 
Lincoln as Commander in Chief 


“A deftly written and masterful work that probes one of 
Lincoln’s most persistent and intractable dilemmas.” 
—Daniel E. Sutherland, author of A Savage Conflict 


430 pages, 10 photographs, 1 map, Cloth $34.95 


A Generation at War 
The Civil War Era in a Northern Community 
Nicole Etcheson 


“With keen insight, Etcheson provides a thoughtful, 
tewarding, and essential contribution to the study of how 
the Civil War and Reconstruction changed the North. She 
tells this complex history through the captivating stories of 
the passions, anxieties, and joys of men and women, black 
and white. A remarkable achievement, comprehensively 
researched and wonderfully readable.”—Orville Vernon 
Burton, author The Age of Lincoln 


“Etcheson’s deep analysis of a Northern home-front 
community brings to life ordinary and extraordinary 
people as they responded to America’s greatest crisis.” 
—James H. Madison, author of A Lynching in the Heartland: 


Race and Memory in American History 


384 pages, 17 photographs, 
1 map, Cloth $39.95 
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American Soldiers in Three Wars, 1778-4945 
CHRISTOPHER H. HAMNER 
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Enduring Battle 
American Soldiers in Three Wars, 1776-1945 
Christopher H. Hamner 
“Hamner gives us valuable insight into how the experience of war 
and combat has changed from the days of the fighting line to the 
‘empty’ battlefield of the past half century. . . . This is ‘long-range’ 
history of a high, assured order.”—Earl J. Hess, author of The 
Union Soldier in Battle and The Rifle Musket in Civil War Combat 
“A significant contribution to our understanding of the soldier's 
experience in combat and how that experience can change over 
time.”—Peter S. Kindsvatter, author of American Soldiers 
“Provocative, illuminating.” —PublishersWeekly 
294 pages, Cloth $29.95 
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